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Hotes. 


GHOST OR NIGHTMARE? 

Sam following interesting communication (title 
Memded) has been handed to me by a young lady, 
See Bas intelligent as she is charming. Her here- 
acumen precludes altogether the possibility of 
myeelt-deceit in regard to her own personal experi- 
fs narrated by herself. Nor is this the whole 
Hmeevidence on the subject, as the reader will 
ae There are other witnesses to be called. In the 
Sevetion, therefore, that this statement (sharply 
. le as it is from all previous ones of a 
Seed nature known to me) contains matter of 
Eetionable interest to every sort of thinker, I 
mbit it to the consideration of the readers of 
B&Q” The scene of the occurrences is an 
in the north of Yorkshire ; cosy 


though large and lonely in point of 


Tam going to reinte ha: 

- ppened to myself while 
some North-country ccusins, Inet July, at 
ike in Yorkshire. I had spent a few days there 
be eer of the previous year, but without then hear- 
Seinganything out of the common. On my second 
hey ie | early in the afternoon, I went out boating 

of the family, spent a very jolly evening, and 


y Went to hy tired, perhaps, with the day's 


p¥at not the least nervous. I slept soundly until 


| 

| between three and four, just when the day was begin- 
| ning to break. I had been awake for a short time when 
| suddenly the door of my bedroom opened and shut again 
rather quickly. I fancied it might be one of the eervants, 
and called out, ‘Come in!’ After a short time the door 
| opened again, but no one came in—at least, no one that I 
| could see. Almost at the same time that the door opened 
for the second time, I was a little startled by the rustling 
of some curtains belonging to a hanging wardrobe, which 
stood by the side of the bed; the rustling continued, and 
I was seized with a most uncomfortable feeling, not 
exactly of fright, but a strange, unearthly sensation that 
1 was not alone. I had had that feeling for some minutes, 
when I saw at the foot of the bed a child, about seven or 
nine years old, The child seemed as if it were on the 
bed, and came gliding towards meas I lay. It was the 
figure of a little girl in her night-dress—a little girl 
with dark hair and a very white face. I tried to 
speak to her, but could not. She came slowly on up to 
the top of the bed, and I then saw her face clearly. 
She seemed in great trouble; her hands were clasped 
and her eyes were turned up with a look of entreaty, an 
almost agonized look. Then, slowly unclasping her hands, 
she touched me on the shoulder. The hand felt icy 
cold, and while I strove to speak she was gone. I felt 
more frightened after the child was gone than before, 
and began to be very anxious for the time when the 
servant would make her appearance. Whether I slept 
again or not I hardly know. But by the time the servant 
did come, I had almost persuaded myself that the whole 
affair was nothing but a very vivid nightmare. However, 
when I came down to breakfast, there were many re- 
marks made about my not looking well—it was observed 
that I was pale. In answer I told my cousins that 
I had had a most vivid nightmare, and I remarked if I 
was a believer in ghosts I should imagine I had seen one. 
Nothing more was said at the time upon this subject, 
except that my host, who was a doctor, observed that I 
had better not sleep in the room again, at any rate not 
alone, 

“ So the following night one of my cousins slept in the 
same room with me. Neither of us saw or heard any- 
thing out of the way during that night or the early morn- 
ing. That being the case, I persuaded myself that what I 
had seen had been only imagination, and, much against 
everybody's expressed wish, [ insisted the next night on 
sleeping in the room again, and alone. Accordingly, 
having retired again to the same room, I was kneeling 
down at the bedside to say my prayers, when exactly the 
same dread as before came over me. The curtains of the 
wardrobe swayed about, and I had the same sensation as 
previously, that I was not alone. I felt too frightened to 
stir, when luckily for me, one of my cousins came in for 
something which she had left. On looking at me she 
exclaimed, ‘Have you seen anything?’ I said ‘ No,’ but 
told her how I felt, and, without much persuasion being 
necessary, I left the room with her, and never returned 
to it. When my hostess learnt what had happened (as she 
did immediately) she told me I must not sleep in that 
room again, as the nightmare had made such an im- 
pression on me; I should imagine (she said) all sorts of 
things and make myself quite ill. I went to another 
room, and during the rest of my visit (a week), I was not 
troubled by any reappearance of the little girl. 

‘On leaving, my cousin, the eldest daughter of the 
doctor, went on a visit with me to the house of an uncle 
of mine in the same county. We stayed there for about 
| a fortnight, and during that time the ‘little girl’ was 

alluded to only as my ‘nightmare.’ 
“In this 1 afterwards found there wasa little reticence, 
for, just before leaving my uncle’s, my cousin said to me, 
; ‘I must tell you something I have been lor ging to tell 
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you ever since I left home. But my father desired me 
not to tell you, as, not being very strong, you 1ight be 
too frightened, Your nightmare was not a nightmare at 
all, but the apparition of a little girl.’ She then went 
on to tell me that this ‘little girl’ had been seen three 
times before, by three different members of the family, 
but as this was some nine or ten years since, they had 
almost ceased to think anything about it until I related 
my experiences on the morning after the first night of 
my second visit. 

“My cousin further went on to tell me that her 
yoo sister whilst in bed had one morning, about day- 

reak, to her great surprise, seen a little girl with dark 
hair, standing with her back to her, looking out of the 
window. She took this figure for her little sister, and 
spoke to it. The child not replying or moving from her 
position, she called out to it, ‘It’s no use starding like 
that; I know you. You can’t p!ay tricks with me.’ On 
looking round, however, she saw that her little sister, 
the one she thought she was addressing and who was 
sleeping with her, had not moved fromthe bed. Almost 
at the same time the child passed from the window into 
the room of her my cousin's) sister A., and the latter, as 
she afterwards declared, distinctly saw the figure pf a 
child with dark hair standing by the side of a table in 
her room. She spoke to it, and it instantly disappeared. 
The ‘little girl’ was subsequently again seen, for the 
last time before I saw it, by my cousin’s father, Dr. H. 
It was in the early daylight of a summer’s morning, and 
he was going upstairs to his room, having just returned 
from a professional visit. On this occasion he saw the 
same child (he noticed its dark hair) running up the 
stairs immediately before him, until it reached his room 
and entered it. hen he got into the room it was gone. 

“Thus the apparition has been seen three times by 
the family, and once by me. I am the only one, however, 
that has seen its face. It has also never been seen twice 
in the same room by any one else.” 

H. C. C. 


A LATIN POEM ON THE FIRST PRETENDER'S 
BIRTH, APPARENTLY BY DR. PLOT. 
Natalitium [Dlustrissimi] Serenissimi Principis 
Summum posse mori, cum fleverat Anglia, Regem, 
Et Steuartanam posse perire Domum : 
Bianda Britannorum Lucina miserta querelis, 
Cura, ait, hunc Puerum, par erit ille Patri ; 
Patri consilio, specioso corpore Matri; 
Progenie Proavis, par erit ille suis.* 
Ros, Prot, LL.D. e Coll. Un. 
Muszi Ashmoleani Custos et Prof. Chym.” 
With, and at the end of, a copy of Gale’s Historia 
Britannice Scriptores quindecim, fol., Ox., 1691, 
before the fly-leaf, has been bound a MS. page of 
quarto size, containing the above six Latin verses 
and signature. This volume is in the W. Salt 
Collection at Stafford. The volume contains 
nothing to explain why the MS. occupies the 


* Poem on the Birth of the most Serene Prince. 
England had wept that Stewart king should die, 
That Stewart race should feel mortality : 

Helpful Lucina comes to Britain's aid. 
Foster this child, she says, your solace made ; 
His mother’s grace, his father's sense he brings, 


place in the volume in which we find it, or whys 
is there at all. I have endeavoured in Copying i 
to represent: two erasures as nexrly as possible fp 
it is obvious on examining the original, frst th 
“ illustrissimi ” has had the pen drawn through j 
and that it has been replaced by “ serenissimi*. 
and, secondly, that the word “ Principis” gy 
originally followed by “Jacobi,” but that “Jagghj? 
has been rubbed (or washed, as a friend suggests 
over, and dots, thus...... , interposed instesj 
Now I contend that this is a poem of Dr, Pix 
upon the birth of that James whose fault it yy 
not that he was styled the Pretender, 

I believe the verses and signature to be Phi: 
own, but I have no means here of verifying thy 
fact. If it is not his holograph or autograph signs. 
ture, I believe it is his composition, for why shouli 
it be attributed to any one Dat to him whose nam 
is added as the author, and whose preface to his 
Natural History of Sto ffordshire proclaims the pane. 
gyrist of James II.? of whom, in fact, he had bea 
appointed Historiographer Royal in the very yer, 
1688, when the infant prince was born (see th 
Athene Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, vol. iv. p. 672), 

I think, further, that this is the original, aj 
perhaps the only, draft of the verses, and tht 
Plot wrote them after the birth of the prince ai 
before he had been named, and that “Jacobi, 
which appears rubbed or washed away, as I bar 
said, and yet not so as to be quite illegibh 
gives the name which Plot naturally concladed 
would be imposed, viz., the prince’s father's, bat 
that he washed or rubbed it out before the int 
was dry, distrusting his conclusion : or that he dil 
so afterwards on finding in how precarious a positia 
stood the political chances of that poor prin, 
and how desperate were the fortunes of his fathe 
The binding cannot be so fixed to any time a 
throw light upon the question. The book ben 
date 1691. The verses must have been inserie 
ja that or some subsequent year, perhaps when t 
book was bound. It is extremely unlikely that Pie 
himself would have inserted them in the volum, 
for the king and prince of whom he had wnita 
were both exiles in the year following the birth 
which birth preceded the date of the book byt 
years. The comparison of handwriting may ® 
much, but not all, at rest. I shall care forth 
as soon as I have opportunity. In the mean ta 
I invite readers to consider the other pot 
adverted to. I also note that the king’s sister, # 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne, had a son Wi 
liam, born July 24, 1689, after having given birt 
successively to three princesses, who died a0 
shortly after birth, in the years 1684-5-6 ° 
spectively. It is suspected that Plot might 1 
altered times have meant to give a different hm 
cation to his verses, and perhaps in favour of 
very prince, and yet that he did not dare to aim 


And he, too, father of a race of king: 


out bis intention, but kept the verses (or did # 
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enemy possess himself of them !) against another pos- 
sible restoration. But Plot himself died in 1696. 
4s to the signature of R. Plot and what follows 
i, add that they are consistent with actual 
istes, for the doctor left Magdalen College, 
Qxford, for University College, 1676, circiter. 
jskmole named him Custos of his Museum in 
1683, in which year he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry. Of his other offices I say nothing, as 
pot pertinent to this inquiry. T. J. M. 
Stafford. 

(The description “LL.D.” is not applicable to a gra- 
dute of the Faculty of Law in the University of 
Oxford, which gives its degrees in the Civil Law only.] 


NOTES ON SOME LOCAL SUFFIXES. 

Hurst, a wood (Sandhurst).—This word occurs 
very frequently in place-names, especially in Kent 
and Sussex, but the dictionaries give no early 
instance of it as a word used by English writers. 
Stratmann gives no earlier reference than the 
Anturs of Arther (a.D. 1400). Cp. O. H: G. 
hurst, rubus, horst, sylva. Schmidt (Vocalismus, 
i, 139) compares O. Bulg. chvrasti, chrasti, 
bmshwood, Slov. hrast, and Serv. rdst, oak. 
With these words Prof. Rhys equates Ir. sgairt. 
With this I suppose Wel. perth, a bush, is cognate. 

Holt, a covert, a wood (Sparsholt).—O. H. G. 

s, sylva, lignum. Schmidt (J. ii. 129) com- 
pares Old Bulg. klada, a log, and Russ. koléda; 
also Ir, caill, sylva. 

Hay, an enclosure (Woodhay).—A.-S. haga, an 
eiclosure, yard, house, M. E. haze. See Skeat’s 
Eng. Diet. (s.vv. “ Haw,” “ Hedge”). Cp. church- 
hay, an old Devonshire word for churchyard. For 
Indo-Germanic root and cognates see Fick, i. 36. 

Low, a hill (Ludlow).—A.-S. hlew, hldw, sepul- 
throm, tumulus, agger, ¢.g., Cwichelms hlew, the 
tumulus on the Berkshire downs mentioned in the 
Ang-Sax, Chronicle (a.p. 1006). In Scotland we 
find the form law, ¢.g. Berwick Law. In Wifilas 
the same word hlatw—tumulus, sepulchrum. 

Hee, a height (Tattenhoe).—The suff.< is com- 
mon in Lincolnshire. Joe is probably another 
form of the word how (a mound or cairn), of 
North E., which is a cognate of the O. Norse 

ugr, a sacrificial mound, akin to hdr, high. 

ough, 2 place of shelter (Hanborouzh).—A.-S. 
burh, The word is found in common use in all 
the Teutonic languages. Prof. Rhjs says that 
wgus, in the sense of castellum parvulum, is well 
stown to have been a word in use in Gaul before 
ts conquest by the Germans, so that the word 
me have been the common property of Celts and 
pre or become such by borrowing on either 
avery early date. (Welsh Philol., 378.) 
the orpé, & hamlet, village (Upthorpe).—This is 

usual meaning of thorp inO. N. In Ulfilas 
MP occurs once as the rendering of dypds 


(Neh. v. 16), and the Norse word has this sense 
twice in poets (see Vigfusson’s Dict.). Thorph 
is a common word in the East Frankish Harmony 
of the Gospels of Tatian, where it generally corre- 
sponds to the A. V. rendering “ country ” (a-ypds). 
Schmidt (Vocal., ii. 364) equates the Teutonic word 
with Wel. treb, vicus (the mod. tre), Lith. troba, a 
building. So Fick, iii. 138. Corssen holds that 
the Lat. trabes is also cognate. 

Worth, worthy, an abodé (Tetsworth, . Holds- 
worthy).—A.-S. weors, words, a street, a hall, 
atrium ; weordsig, wordig, platea, an estate, farm 
(see Grein). The word worsig is to be found in 
Beowulf, 1973, where it denotes Hygelac’s “ resi- 
dential estate.” Worth, worthy, are no doubt 
connected with weorSan, to be, to become, and 
mean “ the place where a man lives.” 

Well, an abode, a hamlet (Rothwell, in A.-S. 
Chron. Raggewilh; Wherwell, in the Chron. 
Hwerwille).—In many cases I believe the suffix 
-well has nothing whatever to do with well= 
“fons.” It is probably a cognate of Ger. weiler, 
a hamlet, village. Cp. weilen, to tarry, abide, 
O. N. hvila, to rest. From the Norse, I suspect, 
comes the termination -villiers of French towns, 
e.g. Montivilliers, near Harfleur. 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Two Royrat Lerrers.—The two following 
letters will, I hope, be found interesting to your 
readers. The first is from Augusta, eldest daughter 
of George II., wo married the Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel, to her great-nephew Frederic, Duke 
of York, the second son of George III., who was 
born Aug. 12, 1763, and married to the Princess 
Frederica of Prussia, England having, in 1793, 
declared war against France, the Duke of York 
was sent to the Continent at the head of 10,000 
English troops, to prosecute it in the spring of that 
year, and in the following year he was in command 
of a still larger body. The Duke of York left no 
family, and dying Jan. 5, 1827, was succeeded as 
Commander-in-chief by the Duke of Wellington. 

The second letter is from Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, Queen of George III., and to the 
same person as the first (her second son, Frederic, 
Duke of York), and represents the writer in pos- 
session of excellent understanding, a good power 
of expression, and an affectionate heart. The sub- 
ject of it is the writer’s third son, William, Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards William IV., our “ sailor 
king,” as he delighted in being called ; and, in- 
deed, a refewence to his fondness for ships is found 
in this very letter. William IV. was born Aug. 21, 
1765, and married the Princess Adelaide of Mein- 
ingen on July 11, 1818 ; he ascended the throne 
June 26, 1830, and, leaving no children, was suc- 
ceeded, June 20, 1837, by her present Majesty, 
whom God long preserve. 
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“ Bronsvic, Jan" y* 15, 1788. 
 Sir,—We have seen L" Darnley & his brother last 
week, they brought me a letter from your brother, which 
was very kind indeed. I depend on your friendship my 
dear Duke of York to thank him in my name. j'ai le 
ceur tendre et sensible, & feel so much for all the K’s 
children that this unexpected attention from the Prince 
has quite gain’d the old aunt. I understand that you are 
very happy in enjoying the society of your familly may 
it ever continue is the wish of her that subscribes herself 
Sir Your Royal Highness 
** Most affectionate aunt 
** AUGUSTA. 
“The Duke his mother and P. Ferdinand desire their 
best compts. Mine to the King.” 


“ My dearest Frederic,—I have received a long Letter 
from William, with an indifferent account of His 
Finances, the State of which He intends to lay before 
the King. This step He must take for Nobody else can 
assist Him, but as He means to ask for an additional 
allowance which I am clear He will not obtain without 
giving in a Clear Statement of His manner of Living of 
which I believe He understands very little I would 
wish to have Your advice whether it would not be better 
for me to advise Him, not to write, Until He had Con- 
sulted with some of the first in His own Profession 
Gentlemen I mean, about The properest & the most 
honorable stile of Living on Board His dear Lovely Ship 
as He calls it. I also think to prevent His writing Until 
He has seen You, for as You are now Yourself acquainted 
with the Difficulties of getting money from the Par- 
Jiament You will best be able to make Him Sensible that 
His Stile of Living away must not Equal that of the P. 
of W. His Letter is extremely reasonable in every other 

ct but one, which is His Dislike to some people at 
the Head of the Admiralty, as I really do not know their 
Disputes I cannot form any Judgement upon that Sub- 
ject, but I beseech You if You see Him, make Him 
Sensible, that bad Language is not fit for His Rank. 
Adieu my dearest Frederic, Answer me soon if Possible. 
General Budé encloses this & I beg to be answered the 
same way. I am very Sincerely Your very Affectionate 
Mother & Friend CHARLOTTE. 

17% Dec* 1789.” 

Dawson Patcrave TURNER. 

69, Shaftesbury Road, Hammersmith. 


Poeticat Licexce.—The following paragraph 
from the Gwardian (Feb. 25, 1880, p. 257) deserves 
to be reproduced in “N. & Q.” Dr. Greenhill 
writes from Hastings :— 

“In the Guardianof January 28, there is an interesting 
notice that both Coleridge and Goethe confessed that 
they really did not know the meaning of a passage in one 
of their own poems. This statement at once brought to 
my mind a letter which I had myself received from 
Cardinal Newman, which seemed so extremely «@ propos, 
as furnishing two additional instances of poetical oblivion, 
while it expresses very felicitously what we must suppose 
to be a poet's feelings on being thus put to the question, 
that (with his Eminence’s permission) I send it for in- 
sertion in your column of ‘ Notes and Notices.’ The 
letter was written in answer to an inquiry as to the exact 
meaning of the last two lines in his Lead, kindly Light, 
which I had discussed about forty years ago with my dear 
friend Charles Marriott, shortly after its appearance in 
the Lyra A postolica :— 

“The Oratory, January 18, 1879. 


own case, answered that poets were not bound to be erilig 
or to give a sense to what they had written; and | 
am not like him, a poet, at least I may plead that Faq 
not bound to remember my own meaning, whatever it we, 
at the end of almost fifty years. Anyhow, there must be 
a statute of limitation for writers of verse, or it would ly 
quite a tyranny if, in an art which is the expression ny 
of truth but of imagination and sentiment, one wep 
obliged to be ready for examination on the transieg 
states of mind which came upon one when home-tick¢ 
sea-sick,* or in any other way sensitive or excite, 
Yours most truly “*Joun H. Newmay,’” 
Lead, kindly Light has been adunitted into oy 
hymnals, and in its words go up the prayemo 
many a heart. What meaning is usually attach 
to the lines— 
* And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile,” 
I know not, but think it highly probable that 
seuse as well as sound is connected with them by 
most educated singers. Many good people will k 
sorry to learn, from the highest authority, that words 
which they have accepted hitherto as the expression 
of truth, may be nothing but the outpoarings of 
one reduced to irresponsibility by home-sicknes, 
or sea-sickness, or by any other disturbing cause, 
Sr. 


“ Arirt.”—Prof. Skeat, in his Glossarial Inder 
to the Lansdowne text of Langland’s Vision om. 
cerning Piers the Plowman (Clarendon Press, 1860), 
expresses a doubt about the meaning of this won, 
and suggests “ loosely stretched out” :— 

“Tho were faitours aferde’ and feyned hem blynde, 
Somme leyed hez legges aliri: as such loseles conneth, 
And made her mone to pieres’ and — hym of grace 
* For ~~ have no lymmes to labour with: lorde, y-gracel 

ze. ” 


Pass. vi. 123 (Vernon text, vii. 119), 
Stratmann, too—adopting, apparently from Pmt 
Skeat, the, as I venture to think, mistaken lead of 
lirylong”—has (ed. 1878) “ liri(?),” with a rele 
ence to these lines, but no attempt at explanation 
I submit that it is the common phrase “ 
a-wry” (phonetically spelt), used by Sir P. Sidney, 
and even now of every-day application to any 
out of line and distorted. This will appear by 
comparing another passage in the same work :— 
“ pauh hus glotonye be of good ale’ he gop to a cold beb 


dyng, 
And un-heled: uneisyliche ywrye, [“I-wry®, 
Crowley text, xiv. 232] ; 
For when he streyneth hym to strecche’ pe straw is has 
whitel.” Whitaker text, xvii. 74 
In his valuable Notes to Piers the Plowma 
(E. E. Text Soc., 1877), Prof. Skeat has given plealy 
of illustrations showing the prevalence of t 
sham cripples, with bound-up, twisted limbs (the 
pretended “ poor croked men” of Wycliffe’s Tr 
tise against the Friars, and a class of artists not yé 


© «My dear Dr. Greenhill, —You flatter me by your ques- 
tion ; but I think it was Keble who, when asked it in his | 


“* When the poem in question was written, in 188, 
the author was becalmed on the Mediterranean. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


wholly extinct) ; but I cannot find there any cor- 
rection of the above oversight. 
Vixcest Lean, 
Windham Club. 


“Serntn Puanks.”—In Greene’s play, Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, sc. viii. 53, are the 
lines 

“Jn frigates bottom'd with. rich Sethin planks, 

Topt with the lofty firs of Lebanon.” 

In his excellent edition, Prof. Ward writes :— 

“J eannotexplain ‘Sethin,’ unless it be a mispelling 
for‘ Scythian,’ though one would rather have expected 
‘Syrian.’ ‘Setine,’ from Setia, would be pointless. Query 
‘gtin,’ i¢. of satin-wood, or ‘shittim’ (the ark of the 
corenant was made of ‘shittim-wood,’ Exodus xxv. 10).” 

I think there is no doubt that the allusion is to 
the description of Solomon’s temple : “And he 
built the walls of the house within with boards of 
cedar, both the floor of the house, and the walls of 
the ceiling ;. . . and covered the floor of the house 
with planks of fir” (1 Kings vi. 15) : “ with cedre 
trees withinforth,” “with firre bordis” (Wictif). 
Cf. 2 Kings xix. 23. Compare Caxton’s Reynard 
te For, p. 84 (Arber) : “The tree in whiche this 
glas stode was lyght and faste and was named 
clyne, hit sholde endure euer er it wold rote or 
wormes sholde hurte it and therfore Kynge Sala- 
mon seelyd his temple wyth the same wode 
withynforth.” In Exodus xxv. 10, for shittim, 
the Wicliffite versions have “of Sychym,” “ of 
Sechym.” O. W. Tancock. 


Reasons GIVEN BY AN AUTHOR FoR NoT Pus- 
usuixc.—The following singular reasons for not 
publishing a work are worth embalming in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” The work referred to, printed 
in 1811, was entitled General Observutions on the 
Writings of St. Paul, by John Hey, D.D., and, 
though printed, was not published. To an applica- 
tion fora copy made to him through a nephew (a 
Mr. Sharp) the author wrote the following peculiar 
answer, a copy of which I have in the handwriting 
of the applicant :-— 

“Mr. Dodd does me Honor: but I think you must 
tell him that I do not publish, or take Money for my 
Ubtervations on St, Paul, being unwilling to unsettle 
*y one’s notions: that I have printed only a small 
—, and ata very considerable Expence, and so am 
bran to be very stingy of my Copies, and to lay down 

Rules to my self about the Disposal of them. One is, not 
ree Copy to any one, who can easily borrow one. 

ow as Mr. Dodd lives in London, he might, by using 
my name, borrow a Copy of Mr. Richard Twining, Jun’, 
40. 34, Norfolk Street, Strand. I give to no Bishop, to 
—e to no Female (Mrs. West excepted, for par- 
in ar Reasons, and as an authoress) , to no young Person 
4 tery: of Education, to no Calvinist, semi or quarter 
hi “inist, to no one, without his consenting to hazard 
is Prineiples—and 80 on.” 


me Bey, D.D., was born at Pudsey, near Leeds, 
o 1734; was tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 
from 1760 to 1779; first Norrisian 


Professor of Divinity in the University, from 1780 
to 1795; Rector of Passenham, Northamptonshire, 
and of Calverton, Bucks; one of the preachers 
of his Majesty’s Chapel at Whitehall ; and died 
March 17, 1815, aged eighty years. He published 
Lectures in Divinity, 4 vols. 8vo., three editions 
of which have appeared ; Sermons on several occa- 
sions; Poem on Redemption, Seatonian Prize in 
the University, 1763; Discourses on the Malevolent 
Sentiments, in 1801; Remarks on a Bill in Par- 
liament respecting Parish Registers, in 1812, &. 

8. Rayner. 

Pudsey. 


Books not In THE Baitish Museum (see 
“N. & Q.,” 5™ S. xii, 245, 266, 286, 306, 366, 
426,445; 6S. i. 114, 134).—It is only a hard 
worker in the British Museum who can positively 
assert that such and such a book is not found 
there. What is more easy, and what readers 
should occasionally do, is to complain of the in- 
complete state in which works in progress are per- 
mitted to remain. Here is my plaint upon this score. 
Of the Fasti Ecclesiaste of Br. Hew Scott (press 
mark, 50168), the publication of which began at 
Edinburgh with the first part, in 1866, the fifth 
part, bearing dz.te 1870, about which period it was 
completed in six parts, is the last in the Museum 
Library. 

From the date of the first part to June 24, 
1879, I have paid fifteen visits (as per tickets now 
before me) to the Museum, but up to the last date 
the answer is still, “ Part v. the last received.” 
Since my application of June 24, 1879, I have 
been unable to continue the pursuit. Besides 
bringing this to notice by my repeated applications, 
I have several times pointed out the omission to 
the authorities in the library; and on Feb. 24, 
1878, at the recommendation of the superintendent, 
brought it officially to notice by letter, with no 
better result up to June 24, 1879, at least. As the 
index to the third volume forms part of the 
missing sixth part, the fifth is almost — 


The translation of Leo’s Rectitudines was pub- 
lished in 1852, with this title :— 

** Treatise on the Local Nomenclature of the Anglo- 
Saxons as exhibited in the ‘Codex Diplomaticus ivi 
Saxonici.’ Translated from the German of Prof. Hein- 
rich Leo, Ph. and LL D. of Halle. With additional 
Examples and Explanatory Notes. London, Edward 
Lumley, 126, High Holborn, 1852.” Pp. xx and 131, 
Translator’s Preface signed B, W{illiams], price 5s. 

W. E. Bucxktey. 


Forx-Lore.—I am indebted to M. Ouverleaux, 
Assistant-Keeper of MSS. in the Royal Library, 
Brussels, for the following ; and as it may be of 
some interest to students of folk-lore, I have 
obtained his permission to“request a place for it 
in your columns :— 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6"S. 1. Man 


“ A Ath, ville de la province de Hainaut, les enfants 
chantaient, il y a une vingtaine d'années, et chantent 
probablement encore maintenant :— 

Saint Nicolas Barbara 

Marchand de cholettes 

A vendu son pére au bois 

Pour une alouette 

Et sa mére aussi 

Pour une pomme pourrie. 
La cholette en patois du Hainaut est la boule de bois qu'on 
lance avec Ja crosse au jeu de ce nom, fort en honneur 
dans les villages du Hainaut.” 
The rhymes seem to have little reference to St. 
Nicholas of Myra, whose festival occurs on De- 
cember 6, and is so eagerly looked forward to by 
the children of every family in Belgium. St. 
Nicolas Barbara may be some local celebrity. 


American Fotx-tore (6" i. 16, 75).—I 
have not heard before of this custom existing in 
America. It is of great antiquity, as I hope to 
show elsewhere, and was possibly brought by our 
Aryan forefathers. Does M. E. know the name 
of the tree? In Selborne it was a pollard ash. 
Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie, ii. p. 976) speaks of 
a cherry tree also. Georce Buack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


FoiK-LorE.— 
“ Compute the pence of one day's expence, 
So many pounds, angels, groats, and pence, 
Are spent in one whole year’s circumference.” 
“ Five score to the hundred of men, money, and pins, 
Six score to the hundred of all other things.”’ 
Etay. 


Cure ror Hoorixe Coven.—A friend tells me 
that he has known a necklace or collar composed 
of dried pipe-fishes (Syngnathus) employed for 
this purpose at Gravesend, where the fishermen 
used to dry and sell them to be worn around the 
children’s throats. W. J. 


Marriace Seasons.—At Everton, Notts, the 
rule is thus expressed :— 
“ Advent marriage doth deny, 

But Hilary gives thee liberty, 

Septuagesima says thee nay, 

Eight days from Easter says you may. 

Rogation bids thee to contain, 

But Trinity sets thee free again.” 

Joun 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Tae Potntine Towers or Kesie.—Words- 
worth and Coleridge have made us familiar with 
the phrase concerning the spire, whose “ silent 
finger points to heaven”; but Keble, in his Sonnet 
to Oxford (“ From Bagley, at 8 a.m.,” Miscellaneous 
Poems), makes towers to point :— 

“ The flood is round thee ; but thy towers as yet 

Are safe, and, clear as by a summer’s sea, 
Pierce the calm morning mist, serene and free 
To point in silence heavenward.” 
Corupert Bebe. 


Tae Uxavutnorizep Assumprion oF 
Devices.—It appears that an unauthorized 
tion of heraldic devices is no novelty, Jy j, 
Ciencia del Blason, por M. Costa y Turell (Bans 
lona, 1856), p. 94, a decree of Philip IL, King « 
Spain, given at the Escorial, October 8, 159@ j 
quoted. It ordains sundry fines and penalise 
“por remediar el gran desdérden y esceso que h, 
habedo y hay en poner coronas en los eseudos is 
armas de los sellos y reposteros,” &c. 

W. MM 


Aw Epitrarn.—The following one still exists jy 
the churchyard of Woodbridge, Suffolk. Jk i 
sufficiently odd to be worth recording :— 

“ Here Lieth the Body of 

BENIAMIN BRINKLEY 

Who Though Lustie and 
Strong, Was one 

That by misfortune, Shot 
Him self With’s Gun 

In the 23¢ year of his Age, 
He Departed this Life 

To the Grief of his Parents 
Spectaters and Wife.” 


C 


Tue IntRopuction or Omyinuses.—My ht 
friend Peter Cunningham says that omnibus 
were introduced by Shillibeer in 1830, the fim 
running between Paddington and the Bank; ta 
in a Journal of a Tour and Residence in Gre 
Britain during the Years 1810 and 1811 (Rip 
burgh, 1815, 8vo.), vol. i. p. 130, there is ane 
graving of one of a precisely similar construction 
The driver and two passengers are on the ba, 
the rest of the passengers being inside, the dow 
opening at the end of the vehicle. 

J. 0. HP 


Queries. 


We muet request correspondents desiring informatio 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix ther 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that th 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Camors Pepicrer.—I should be greatly obliged 
to any one who could kindly help me with thew 
doing of the following knots, especially as concem 
that objectionable Thomas, who is always star 
up just where he is not wanted :— ‘ 

I. Ralph Camoys, senior, who died 1276, hads 
son John, returned as “ consanguineus et her 
Mabiliz de Torpell.” What was the exact ute 
ship between Mabel Torpell and John Camoys! | 

2. Alice, “daughter of Lord Camoys,” mame 
Sir Leonard Hastings, says Dugdale. Dangité 
of which Camoys ? 

3. Who was Roger Camoys, of whom Dugitt 
lucidly speaks as “ without doubt of this family,’ 
who was taken prisoner in the “ wars of Frans 
and who, with Isabel his wife, was living 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Hen. VI.? I find him termed Dominus de 
Gamoys on an Issue Roll, July 21, 1432. 

4 How many of the name of Thomas de Ca- 

are known, and who were they? There seem 

tome to have been three at least. There was— 

(a) The eldest son of Ralph (died 1327) and 
Binbeth Le Despenser; his Inq. was taken 
4 Raw. IIL, i. 15. He appears to be the husband 
of Margaret (query, her family?) who is named 
with her husband Thomas on Patent Rolls, June 18, 
1337, and June 12, 1361. Her will, in which she 
deseribes herself as widow of Thomas de Camoys, 
night, was made 1386, and is in Testamenta 


dusta. 

(b) Thomas, Lord Camoys, who died 1422. He is 
termed “consanguineus” by William Lord Latimer 
(wil, 1380, Test. Vet. How was this? I cannot 
tree any relationship), and grandson of Ralph, 
“syus ejus” (Rot. Pat. 1399). He appears there- 
fore to have been a son, either of Thomas (a), or of 
Ralph, Hugh, or John, his brothers. Which was 
he! According to Dugdale, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William de Louches ; but query, if 
she were not a far more illustrious Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edmund Mortimer and Philippa of 
Clarence, and the widow of Hotspur, whose lands 
appear twice in the Inq. for 1417, once as those of 
Elizabeth, widow of Henry Lord Percy, and once 
as those of Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Camoys, 
knight. He may have married again, for Stow 
gives among the burials in the church of the Friars 
Minors, “Isabel Camoyse, wife of Thomas Camoyse, 
knight, re 1444.” Was she the wife of this 


(¢) There are other notices of a Thomas de Camoys, 
which can hardly be made to fit in with either of 
these, and which, therefore, seem to argue one 
or more beside them. Inquisitions were taken, 
3 Edw. IIL, second numbers, part 2, 56; 
9Hen. V. 29; 7 Hen. VI. 66. 

My best thanks will await any information on 
these points, and especially if it come soon. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Howarp Faurty.—In vol. ii. of the Genealogist 
(p. 349) I gave some unpublished particulars of 
the sons of Sir Francis Howard, of Great Bookham, 
grndson of William, first Baron Howard of Effing- 
tam; and also the unpublished fact that Sir 
Charles Howard, his brother, of Merrow, co. Surrey, 
was a widower at his death, 1652, and in 1653 his 
slate was administered by his two daughters, 
ra and Elizabeth (P.C.C.); and I staied that 

was great difficulty in finding anything 
othe tabout him, as at the time there were five 
by contemporary Sir Charles Howards. Since 
I have found that two of these were one per- 
tn; for there is a monumental inscription at 
ham, co. Hunts, in memory “of Wm. 
Howard, third son of Sir Charles Howard of the 


house of Suffolk, who died st. two years, June 29, 
1646.” A pedigree, of six descents, of this Sir 
C. Howard is given in Gent. Mag. for 1833, 
though it does not appear in the peerages ; 
but as he is said, as above, to be of “the house 
of Suffolk,” he can be no other than Sir Charles 
Howard, son of the first Earl of Suffolk, who 
married Mary, daughter and heir of Sir John Fitz, 
of Fitzford,co. Devon. Another of the six [five ?] 
contemporary Sir C. Howards was Sir Charles 
Howard, of Clun, who is thus described in Col- 
lectanea Top. et Gen. for June, 1835 (p. 161), 
whose daughter Mary married Wm. Vernon, and 
was buried at Camberwell, Sept. 21, 1665, leaving a 
son, Howard Vernon, et. eight, 1662. Now Sir 
Robert Howard, son of the first Earl of Suffolk, was 
buried at Clun, 1653, aad his son and heir was 
Henry, “lord of the manor of Clun” (M. I. Clun), 
who died 1723, et. eighty. There does not appear 
to have been any Charles amongst the Howards of 
Clun; may not, therefore, Sir Charles Howard 
“of Clun” be a misnomer? Was he not Sir 
Charles Howard, of Merrow, who may have resided 
there awhile or possessed some smal] property in 
the parish? I should be glad if any correspondent 
could clear up this point. There was a Corbett 
Howard, who occurs in a fine of lands at Chelsham, 
co. Surrey, Trin. term, 20 Car. II. Was he a son 
of “ Sir Charles Howard of Clun ” ? 
W. S. Extis. 
Charlwood, Surrey, 


A Custom or THE British Army.—What 
regiments in the British Army have adopted the 
custom of keeping a tame animal, trained to 
walk ahead of the troops on parade days, and 
even into action, as is recorded of the white goat 
belonging to the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers at 
the battle of the Alma? How is this custom his- 
torically accounted for? What publications (title 
and author) can afford any information on the 
subject? I should be grateful to any person 
who would favour me with help in the inquiry I 
pursue for an archeological and scientific purpose. 

R. Mowat, Major. 

100, Rue des Feuillantines, Paris, 


“Tae Lay or tHe Last 
you inform me whether there were issued of the 
first edition (1805) any large-paper copies? I 
have seen large-paper copies of the first editions of 
all the other poems issued in quarto (Lady of the 
Lake, Marmion, Rokeby, Lord of the Isles, and 
Don Roderick), and of the eighth edition of the 
Lay (1808) large-paper copies are not uncommon ; 
but in a long experience in the collection of first 
editions of Scott’s works I have never met with a 
large-paper Lay. I may mention that no note of 
such issue is to be found either in Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott, in the Scott Centenary Exhibition Cata- 
logue, or in the little quarto History of the Bal- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6™ 8, 1. Mar, 2, 


lantyne Press, published in 1871. The Messrs. 
Ballantyne can afford no information. Ordinary 
copies of the Lay measure in boards 114 in. by 
10 in. G. R. 


Toe “Lion Sermon” THe Crry.—When a 
boy, I was told by my parents of an ancestor of 
mine, named Gayer, a native of Devon, who, 
having narrowly escaped death from the attack of 
a lion, returned thanks for his deliverance in some 
church in the City of London, and left a sum of 
money, the interest of which was to be paid 
annually for preaching a sermon in that church 
upon the anniversary of the day of his escape. It 
is, or was, called the “lion sermon.” I shall be 
glad to know the name of the church, whether the 
sermon is still preached, and the date of the occur- 
rence commemorated. Arrsur SHvre. 


“ PoTATOES-AND-POINT.”— 

“And so the catastrophe ends by bathing our poor 
half-dead Recipiendary first in blood, then, after some 
genuflexions, in water; and ‘serving him a repast com- 
posed of roots,’"—we grieve to say, mere potatoes-and- 
point/”—Carlyle, “Count Cagliostro,” Mise. Essays, 
vy. 101 (ed. 1872). 

Carlyle has just been speaking of the Egyptian 
Masonic business of Cagliostro’s “peeping through 
the spy-glass of Monsieur de Luchet in that Essai 
sur les Illuminés of his.” Query, what is the 
force of the addition “and-point ”? 

A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 

[We have heard that “ potatoes and point” is a meal 
consisting of a large dish of potatoes and a very small 
piece of meat; the potatoes are eaten, but the meat ia 
only pointed at. } 


TAovroyapia.—This is the 
first title of a play acted before the Prince Palatine 
(Charles) at Oxford in 1652. It bears the further 
title of “ Pleasant Comedie, entituled Hey for 
Honesty, down with Knavery. Translated of 
Aristophanes his Plutus by Tho. Randolph, aug- 
mented and published by F. J.” I should be 
much obliged for any account of this play. Was 
it “augmented” in a political sense? L. Pu. 


Tae CLERGYMAN AND THE Actor.— Where can 
I find the correct version of the following story : 
A clergyman once asked an actor how it was that 
he was so much more successful in his profession 
than he was in preaching. “I think,” replied the 
actor, “it is because you preach as if all the grand 
realities of eternity, heaven, and hell, were but 
fiction ; whereas I play as if all I acted was real.” 

V. M. Skinner. 


Rieavp, tne Frence Artist.—About the 
~~ 1837 there was stolen, in transit from an old 
ouse in Walthamstow to a solicitor’s office in 
Lincoln’s Inn, a very valuable picture, painted by 
Rigaud, the celebrated French artist. It repre- 


sented the triumphal entry into London of Edwarj 
the Black Prince, with King John of France 
his prisoner, after the battle of Poitiers, both 
horseback, one on a large charger and the othergys 
small horse. It wasa large oil painting, and cogy 
the time three hundred guineas. Rigaud WAS 8 great 
friend of the owner of the old house, and introdug 
into his picture several members of the family 
There was another yo by Rigaud, much smalle 
of Samson in the house of the Philistines leying 
hold of the pillars and bending to bring it dow, 
Neither of these ever reached its destination 
though the family portraits which accompanied 
them were received. Two women, who werig 
the old house when the pictures were removed, 
declared they were all sent together. Commui- 
cation with picture dealers at different times, with 
a reward offered, failed to recover them. If wii 
to any ore it is thought possible some one of th 
many readers of “N. & Q.” may have seen then 
and can give information. M 


“He THAT WILL To Cupar, MAUN TO Copan’ 
What is the origin of this saying? A correspondent, 
sending me some interesting folk-medicine notes 
from Rochester, J.S.A., asked me to inform be, 
Why Cupar? The current explanation (if explam- 
tion that can be called which is no explanation atall 
is that the reference is to a Cistercian monasteryia 
Cupar, which, once well conducted, in course o 
time greatly altered for the worse. A leamel 
friend, whom I consulted, writes, “ Were I tosugget 
the origin, it would be the strong prejudice in favor 
of religious houses of the ignorant, and the dange 
those were in who would take no warning of exper: 
ence.” Still, why Cupar? There were surely othe 
degenerate monasteries. Where does the saying 
first appear? Is there a parallel saying among 
English proverbs?) Witiiam Georce Brack 


Ay Otp Guy at Ramscare.—In the Arde 
logia, vol. v. p. 175 (ed. 1782) there is an acoout 
by Mr. King, F.R.S., of a very curious old bas 
swivel gun, which was dragged up out of te 
Goodwin Sands by some Ramsgate boatmen ® 
1775. Mr. King gives three drawings of it, a 
believes it to be Portugese from the armsons 
and the date to be about 1370. He adds,“ 
gun is still here [1782, Ramsgate] in possession 
these boatmen.” It was, including the traversing 
handle, 7 feet 10 in. long, and would carrya# 
ball. On it was a shield of the arms of Portugal,# 
armillary sphere, and the letters c.F.® Wh 
has become of the gun ? G. B. 


“ Rosin Gray.”—In Songstresses of 
land, vol. ii. p. 89, Lady Anne Barnard says be 
ballad “was the subject of a play, of aa 0p 
and of a pantomime.” What are the name® 
these dramas, and by whom written? i. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HARK! THE LARK” (“ CYMBELINE,” 
IL iii). —In this sweet little song, which is the 
right reading of the last word in the seventh line ? 
The rhyme requires “ bin,” but the Globe Shake- 
geare prints “ is,” although the glossary gives 
“bin” in loc. I am loth to give up the pretty 
“hip,” even at the command of ion. 


Apranam OrtetIvs.—When did this geo- 
grapher yisit England? The Biographie Uni- 
wrulle (edit. 1811-28), Chalmers (Biog. Dict.), 
aod others, mention the fact, but do not give the 
date. W. Gerorce. 


Isaac Reep.—Wko was Isaac Reed, the com- 
pentator, who was alive at the beginning of this 
eatury, and wrote, I think, upon dramatic litera- 
ture! L. Pu. 


Tae Noun “ Ascenpency.”—The manner in 
which this word is being bandied about in elec- 
tioneering politics bids fair to make it “as odious 
as the word ‘ occupy,’ which was an excellent good 
yord before it was ill-sorted.” “N. & Q.” has no 
concern with politics, and I desire only to ask if 
there is any authority for the spelling “ascendancy,” 
socommon in the daily papers. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, as reported in 
the Daily News, contains this rendering of the 
word, for which I question if there is any defence, 
beyond confusion with the adjective and noun 
“ascendant.” W. Wuistoy. 


Tat Oser-Ammercav Passion Pray.—Mr. 
MacColl says, in his excellent little book on the 
above subject, that the Passion Play was first per- 
formed in 1634, and has been continued since then 
regularly every ten years without intermission. 
The second representation would, according to this, 
have taken place in 1644, the twenty-third in 1854, 
the twenty-fourth in 1864, and the twenty-fifth in 
1874. The last three representations, however, 
have taken place in 1850, not 1854; in 1860, not 
1864; in 1870-1, not 1874 (1870 being the year of 
thewar, the play was not completed till the follow- 
ing year). It is now to be performed in 1880, not 
1884. Can any one explain this? 


or Quotations WANTED.— 
ollowing lin i raser’ zi 
+, a. es are quoted in Fraser's Magazine, 
“Oh, God, for a man vith heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by ; 
One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I ? 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat,—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 
Tebety ig angry with the swallows for vagabondizing 
a and surely I have a better right to indul- 
= an & swallow ; I take precedence of a swallow 
Company whatsoever.” A. F 


Replies. 


MATTHEW CAREY, PHILADELPHIA. 
(6% i. 16, 84.) 

A notice of the volume, Vindicie Hibernica, 
will be found in the Rev. Edward Mangin’s in- 
teresting little miscellany, The Parlour Window ; 
or, Anecdotes, Original Remarks on Books, &c., 
London, E. Lumley, 1841, 12mo. The writer says : 

“In 1820 I imported two copies of this singular work 
from the United States; one was for myself, the other 
fora friend. It is written for party purposes, but ex- 
hibits extensive historical research and great force of 
argument. The main object of the author is to expose 
the errors and falsehoods of English historians in their 
various accounts of Ireland, and especially to show that 
there was no conspiracy nor premeditated massacre of 
British settlers by the Irish in 1641,.”—P. 60. 

Then follow four pages of quotations, with stric- 
tures and comments thereupon. 

The long career of Matthew Carey, connected as 
it is with the political and literary history of the 
period which it embraces, would afford a good 
subject for the biographer. In the latter part of 
last century he came to loggerheads with William 
Cobbett, then in the height of his career as an 
American journalist. Having been, as ke thought, 
“very wantonly and unjustly attacked ” in Porcu- 
pine’s Gazette, he retorted upon the sturdy Britisher 
by issuing his Plumb Pudding for Peter Porcu- 
pine, Philadelphia, 1799, 8vo., which he followed 
up a few weeks later by his more elaborate attack, 
“The Porcupiniad: a Hudibrastic Poem. In 
Three Cantos, addressed to William Cobbett 
by Matthew Carey. Philadelphia, April 22, 
M.DCC.XcIX.,” 8vo., pp. 36-44. In his preface the 
author alludes to his former pamphlet :— 

“TI laid aside my reserve, and published the Plumd 
Pudding, a pamphlet written in his own style and 
manner. I as freely bestowed on him, as he had done 
on others, all the epithets to be found in the Blackguard’s 
Dictionary, which for years has been his text-book.” 

Of the larger work he says :— 

“T believo there is enough brought forward at present 
to convince any man, not wilfully blind, that language 
cannot do justice to the conduct of William Cobbett as 
Editor of Porcupine’s Gazette. The prominent features 
of that pestiferous paper, are—falsehoods of the most 
revolting kind—abandoned audacity—atrocious calumny 
—the most filthy and wretched Billingsgate and buf- 
foonery—cursing, swearing and blasphemy—a most 
savage thirst after blood—in fine, every thing calculated 
to excite horror in a liberal mind. 

“ Although I had long regarded Cobbett as highly base 
and detestable, yet I solemnly declare, I had but a very 
imperfect idea of his wickedness and depravity, previous 
to the review of his vile collection of papers. What I 
had previously seen at different times, was there heaped 
together, a nauseous mess of every thing odious and dis- 
gusting. I turned from the dose with abhorrence ; and 
sighed over the disgrace of a country which had afforded 
the miscreant a degree of patronage almost unexampled,” 
— Preface, v. 


The poem is curious, and the copious notes are 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6"S. 1. Map 20, 


full of important and interesting matter. One I 
transcribe :-— 

“The style of Porcupine's Gazette is unquestionably 
te most base and wretched of any newspaper in Christ- 
endom. I believe there never was a gazette so infarmous 
for scurrility, abuse, cursing, swearing and blasphemy, 
except that of Hebert, the Pére Duchene, who figured 
on the stage in the early part of the French revolution. 
Cobbett, when hard pressed in argument, calls his oppo- 
nent rascal, scoundrel, villain or thief, or desires him to 
‘go to the devil.’ By this eloquent mode he doubtless 
carries conviction to his readers, and triumphs over his 
adversaries. ‘In the devil's name’ may be found in his 
paper fifty times. That phrase, ‘What the devil,’ and 
* By heaven!’ are as commonly introduced to fill up 
chasms, as they are in the familiar conversation of the 
residents of St, Giles’s and Billingsgate.”—P. 24. 

In canto ii. we have a versification of “ Ccbbett’s 
ribaldry,” for the vulgarity of much of which the 
author finds it necessary to apologize in his preface. 
I need only say that in a humorous quatrain we have 
Cobbett’s questionable joke upon Priestley bottling 
up phlogisticated air! The poem finishes with 
a prophetic anticipation of the doom of Cobbett :— 
“ He ‘d worlds give, could he reeal 

Those crimes which now his mind appal. 

Alas! alas! it is too late, 

Avenging horrors on him wait. 

Mercy to none he ever shew’d ; 

The idea does his breast corrode— 

To fear he sinks an abject prey ; 

His dire despair nougit can allay. 

Jack Ketch he does the trouble save 

Of hanging such a sorry knave— 

He therefore purchases a rope, 

To terminate his foolish hope— 

lie vents his rage in curses dire: 

Behold him, Judas-like, expire ! 

Blaspheming God with hellish ire. 

Sc transit gloria Gulielmi Cobbett.” 


The origin of the quarrel between Cobbett and 
Carey is not far to seek. Cobbett, of course, hated 
Priestley, and on the arrival of the latter in America 
prepared for the press a pamphlet which bore the 
title, “The Tartuffe Detected: Observations on 
the Emigration of Dr. Joseph Priestley, and on the 
several Addresses delivered to him on his Arrival 
at New York” (Philadelphia, printed for Thomas 
Bradford, 1794, 8vo.). He did not at first take 
the MS. to Bradford, knowing him “to retain a 
rooted hatred against Great Britain,” and think- 
ing that he would not willingly be “ instrumental 
in the publication of anything that tended to 
unveil one of its most bitter enemies.” He ac- 
cordingly betook himself to Mr. Carey, and gives 
the following account of his interview with that 
publisher :— 

“ This was, to make use of a culinary figure, jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. Mr. Carey received 
me as booksellers generally receive authors (I mean 
authors they hope to get little by); he looked at the 
title from top to bottom, and then at me from head to 
foot.—‘ No, my lad,’ says he, ‘I don’t think it will suit.’ 
My lad !—God in heaven forgive me! I believe that, at 
that moment; I wished for another yellow fever to strike 


the city; not to destroy the inhabitants, but to furs 
me too with the subject of @ pamphlet that might make 
me rich,” &e.—The Life and Adventures of Peter Py. 
cupine, with a Jair Account of all his Authoring Tray. 
actions, Being a sure and infallible Guide for all enter 
prising Young Men who wish to make a Fortune ty 
writing Pamphlets, By Peter Porcupine himself, Py. 
ladelphia, Printed for, and sold by William Cobbett, g 
No. 25, North Second Street, opposite Christ Church, 
1797. Small 8vo., pp. 58. 

Cobbett then went to Bradford, with mon 
success, as I have said, but had to consent to th 
suppression of the first words of the title, so thy 
the pamphlet, as reprinted in London, 1794 
8vo. pp. 30, is known now as Observations, &, 
But he retained the appellation in his mind, anj 
some years after (Porcupine’s Gazette, Aug, %, 
1798) we find him expressing the charitable wish: 

“I hope I shall see the malignant old Tartuffy of 
Northumberland begging his bread through the streets 
of Philadelphia, and enaing his days in the poor-hous, 
without a friend to close his eyes ; and I do think, if be 
does not follow Stone's advice, and go to France, that 
such will be the end of his too protracted existence,” 

Such were the verbal amenities—otherwise, | 
suspect they are much the same now—of politics 
and literature a hundred years ago. But I am afraid 
that I have been gossiping too long about forgottes 
matters and half-remembered men. 

Bates, BA 

Birmingham. 

Scrrey Worps §. x, 222, 335).—A list 
of about thirty local words and forms, heard ly 
me in arural part of Surrey, will be found at the 
former of the above references. I beg to add afer 
more. 

1. Anguish, sb.=inflammation. “ It’s niceanl 
cooling, is that elder-ointment I made ; it keep 
off the anguish.” Said to me Ly an old wom, 
« propos of a wound in her arm. 

2. Bat-felders, sb. Men and boys who go abmt 
at nigkt, to catch sleeping small birds with a large 
bivalve net, which is closed upo= them as they ar 
driven out of the bushes. This very night sm 
has been bat-folding in the garden here ; and sis 
by way of excuse, that “ sparrows is very good to 
eat.” The word and the thing are not, | 
peculiar to Surrey. i 

3. Bumble-foot, sb.—club-foot. “She ‘ads 
bumble-foot, you know, poor thing !” 

4. Croke, preterite of creak, v. n. “ If you ds 
put them boots in water at first go-off, sit, they 
wouldn’t have croke.” Said to me by the sh 
maker, # man of thirty, who made the boots. 

5. Dout, v.a.=do out. “I come up just afore 
the fire was douted, sir.” . 

6. Gripes, sb. drains, trenched in the walt 
meadows down to the main stream. “Dye 
them men, trenching at the gripes. 

7. Leer, adj.=hungry. “I felt so leer, cond 
hardly stand.” This is the word of which & 
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amples from the Midland Counties have lately 
ed in “N. & Q.” See 5" §. xii. 267, 431; 
162. 

8, Lewin, sb.—=a cattle-shed in a farmyard. I 
think this word is not peculiar to Surrey. 

9, Luiter, v.n. =to fall heavily, with a succession 
ofshocks. “There ’s the brick ; it did give mea 
dart when I heerd it come a-luttering down the 

10. Mothersick, adj. This pretty word, expres- 
sive, and more than expressive, of heimweh, needs 
noexplanation. “I couldn’t stop no longer in my 

* I was mothersick.” Said by a Surrey 
maidservant of her first service. 

1). Out-ask, v.a.=to publish banns of marriage 
for the third and last time. ‘‘ Dick Garlike and 
oar Ann was out-asked at church o’ Sunday.” 

12 Pray, sb. A pray is a long nerrow foot- 
bridge of plank and rail, crossing a ford. Cattle 
and carts go through the ford ; pedestrians walk 
along the pray. I spell this word by ear only, 
and am curious to know its derivation—as' to 
which, being in fear of Pror. Sxeat, I will not 
attempt a guess. 

13. Pummy, sb.=pulp. was all squabbed 
tos pummy.” 

14. Spewy, adj.==pulpy and frothy. 

15, Squad, v.a. and n.—to give way to the 
touch, as a rotten substance. ‘Them carrots is 
all spewy,” said she. ‘“Spewy; what is that?” 
“Why, they squabs when you touch ’em.” 

Nicknames—but not like those of the Lanca- 
shire Border—are common in the parts of Surrey 
whereof I write. Most labouring men, young as 
vell as old, are familiarly known by a nickname 
instead of by their family names. For instance, 
ve have Nobby, a gardener; Chunky, a carter ; 
Whiff, a farm bailiff ; Old Copper, a woodman ; 
and others. Women, if married, are known as 
Nobby’s wife, Chunky’s wife, and so on; and often, 
too, they have nicknames of their own : as, Nanny 
Gaffer, Molly Slotchit, and Slasher, three women 
now living in our parish. We have our local 

mses and proverbs too. Of a man who by 
wecident set fire to the common, it was said, “ He 
has aright to make it good”; meaning, that he 
ought to do so, And & propos to the happy 
Soppage of that same fire, a woman said to me, 

ou pont he Luck is God’s hap.” I have 

y noticed in “N. & Q.” the very singular 

fact that with us, as with the Germans, “he a is 
feminine and not masculine, “ She rises,” we say, 
or the sets”; “I saw her rise,” “I saw her set.” 
we believe in Purgatory, after a 
departed soul is in Purgatory 
ronan urch-bell tolls for it, and consequently 
she 4 € sexton to toll the bell as soon as possible 
perish _ Then, azain, our sexton, who is also 
b clerk, is a woman, and her Amens are as 

ve as any I ever heard. Moreover, until 


a few years ago our girls used to ru 
on the village green. Polly Collyer, a sto 


in second for a beautiful shift (chemise the prudes 
it call) adorned with ribbons, which was duly dis- 
played upon a pole. We had, not long since, as the 
Spaniards and Italians have still, a village letter- 
writer, who wrote love-letters for the girls and their 
sweethearts : “ And when they fell out, he could 
always get ’em together again with his writing.” 
And lastly (for the present), we have a story of a 
girl, a farm servant, who received a written pro- 
posal of marriage. She could read, but could not 
write, and the scribe was not at hand. So she 
took a charred stick out of the kitchen fire, and 
scrawled a big ¢ (carefully dotted, you observe) on 
a piece of paper, and sent it to her swain, with'a 
lock of sheep’s wool enclosed ; “ For you see,” said 


Polly’s mother to me, “ that pronounces I ’ooll !” 
A. J. M. 


Tae Farner or Ronert Fitz Harpine (5" 
xii. 362, 437, 477 ; 6 S. i. 20, 58, 101, 203).—I 
think Mr. Cooke will find that he has really over- 
looked the object of my note and pedigree. Smyth, 
it is true, gives nearly all the particulars about 
Nicholas fitz Harding which I mentioned, except 
the very one which was instrumental in proving 
his identity as the son and heir of Harding fitz 
Alnod of Domesday Book, viz., that Meriet with 
other lands was the fief he inherited. I may also 
say that the knight’s fee he held of the Earl of 
Gloucester it is evident was not in Gloucestershire, 
as Smyth supposed. Further, I still do not find 
that Smyth knew anything about Nicholas as a 
brother of Robert, or in connexion with him in any 
way; which was what I meant. I used to think 
the early part of the Fitzharding pedigree so 
perfect that nothing could be added to it, seeing 
what opportunities and evidences Smyth had before 
him, and with what skill and industry he used 
them; but I know now there were many things 
which, with all his research, he was not likely to 
find, and did not find. It did not occur to him 
that Robert fitz Harding was a younger son, and, 
like many others who could be named, his success 
in life was due to mercantile pursuits, successful 
money transactions, and the free use of his wealth. 
As to his younger brothers, of Maurice, of whom 
Smyth “can say nothing,” I think I could say at 
least something ; and what was said about Jordan 
being ancestor of the La Warrs there are some 
good reasons for, which I hope to give, if Mr. Editor 
will allow me, when I have further satisfied myself 
upon the point. It was no doubt, as H. B. sug- 
gested (p. 101), Roger de Berkeley, junior, who 
married Robert’s daughter. I thought so when I 
drew up the pedigree, but I deferred to Smyth’s 
authority. A. 8. Ettis. 

Westminster. 

[We are always glad to hear from you.] 
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Cocxer’s Aritumetic (6 §S. i. 176).—‘ The 
rarity of even the later editions is astonishing. 
Except the first edition, in my own library, the 
earliest I have heard of is one in the Inner Temple, 
1685” (Gent. Mag., April, 1839). I have myself 
notes of first edition. From Sotheby’s sale cata- 
logue of Sir Wm. Tite’s books, “ Lot 676, Cocker’s 
Arithmetic, first edition (only three or four copies 
known), printed for T. Passinger, on London 
Bridge, 1678.” The book sold for 141. 101, and 
had been purchased at Mr. Corser’s sale for 121. 5s. 
Another copy sold for 8l. 10s. (“N. & Q.,” 1* 8. 
iv. 102). I have notes of thirty-seventh edit., 1720 
(this is in the British Museum); fiftieth, 1741; 
fifty-second, 1748. The following, if not too much 
for space, may interest your readers. It is from 
my Old Southwark :— 

“St. George’s Old Church, Southwark. Of the monu- 
mental inscriptions is one, 1695, to the moat ingenious 
mathematician and writing master, John Hawkins, who 
lived near St. George's Church, now 

* Reduc’d to dust, ecreen’d here from mortal eyes, 

Resting ‘till the last Trump sounds, Dead, arise!’ 
f&cme think that Hawkins was alter ego for Cocker the 
arithmetician, whose name has come down as a proverb 
to us: to be right in our figures is to be ‘according to 
Cocker.’ ‘I am told by the sexton,’ says Hatton, ‘that at 
the west end, within the church near the school, was 
buried the famous Mr. Edward Cocker, a person well 
skilled in arithmetic.’ Pepys cannot find a man skilled 
enough to engrave the silver plates of his sliding rule, 
*so 1 got,’ as he says, ‘ Cocker the famous writing master 
to do it and I set an hour by him to see him design it all ; 
and strange it is to see him, with his natural eyes to cut 
so small at his first designing it, and read it all over 
without any missing, when for my life I could not with 
my best skill read one word or letter of it; but it is use. 
I find the fellow by his discourse very ingenious: and 
among other things, a great admirer, and well read in 
the English poets, and undertakes to judge of them all, 
and not impertinently.’ As Pepys saw him as Cocker 
and not Hawkins it must be so, unless Cocker, who ap- 
— to have been a disciple of Bacchus as well as of the 
fuses, found it convenient after to live close by the 
Mint (a refuge for people in difficulties) as Hawkins. 
The second edition of the arithmetic is subscribed John 
Hawkins, n* St. George’s Church.” 

Indeed, I believe all Cocker’s books came out 
through Hawkins. But see De Morgan’s Arith- 
metical Books as to the history of Cocker’s book. 
W. 


Lorp Brron anp Isaac Greentrees (6% 
i. 193).—I have frequently heard my father, who 
was at Harrow from 1807 to 1813, and whose elder 
brother was Byron’s contemporary there, refer to 
lines on the wooden frame over the grave of Isaac 
Greentrees (and not James Greentree) in connexion 
with the poet. My recollection is as follows :— 

“ A time will come when these green trees shall fall 

And Isaac Greentrees rise above them all.” 

The legend I have heard attached to them is, 


reading them under the tall elm trees. The 
doubt I have is that the name was, perhaps, Greg. 
hill, a common one in the Home Counties, 

A. R. Fatarit, 


29, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


The lines to which Mr. Enccumae refers wep 
painted on a sepulchral board nearly opposite jp 
the south porch in Harrow churchyard, aaj 
were still there in 1828. I never heard that ther 
were written by Byron, but the tradition of ther 
having been so may have originated in the boan!s 
proximity to the so-called “Byron’s tomb,” Th 
words were :— 

“ Beneath these green trees, rising to the skies, 

The planter of them, /saac Greentrees, lies; 

The time will come when these green trees shall fall, 

And /saac Greentrees rise above them all, 

I believe the word and the name in italics to he 
correctly given, but some old Harrovian, of mor 
retentive memory, may be able to correct or to 
confirm them. The Greenhills were a yeoma's 
family, living in the low ground at the west fox 
of Harrow Hill, and in 1828 still held the property 
from which they took their name, and which ws 
locally called Gurnhill. 


Nicnotas Saunpersoy, M.A., LL.D. (6°81. 
176).—Dr. Saunderson had by his wife, a daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. Dickons, rector of Boxworth, Can- 
bridgeshire, two children, a son and a daughter, 
but Iam not aware whether these have or hare 
not any living representatives. Saunderson’s a- 
cestors were settled for several generations a 
Thurlstone, a village lying on the edge of th 
Yorkshire moors, about a mile from the littl 
market town of Penistone, and some eight oid 
miles west of Barnsley. Here they owned a smal 
estate, and his father also held an appointment ia 
the excise. The name and the family have, how- 
ever, both disappeared from the district. Thesite 
of the house in which the celebrated blind pr 
fessor was born is now said to be occupied by the 
coach-house belonging to Mr. J. C. Milner, s local 
magistrate. His father’s remains lie in Penistone 
churchyard, the site of the grave being indicated 
by a flat tombstone, recording little more than bis 
name, the date of his death, and his age. Ther 
are several local traditions of Saunderson, some 
of which, being unauthenticated as well as impr 
bable, may be dismissed. One which I beard 
related by Mr. Milner, the gentleman above namet, 
a month or two ago, may here be given. Saunde 
son had returned, on a visit, to his native place 
after an absence of some forty years. 41he 
from Penistone, where he was met by his friends 
to Thurlstone, his native village, was crossed, et 
the bottom of a hill known as Stottercliffe, bys 


however, uot that they were written by Byron, but 
that they were alleged to have had the effect of 
first waking the poetic instinct in his breast on 


gate. On nearing this gate, Saunderson went for- 
ward to open it, but tried to do so at the wg 


Side. Turning to his friends, he said, “I can tel 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


von this gate opened from the other side forty 
vearsago.” They were either unaware of the cir- 
camstance or had forgotten it, but on inquiry it 
was found to be as he said. This furnished one 
among many instances proving the extraordinary 
retentiveness of his memory. In vol. Ixv. of the 
«Publications of the Surtees Society” (Yorkshire 
Diaries), pp. 3, 32, 74, will be found several refer- 
ences to Saunderson’s grandfather. He is said to 
have belonged to the same family as Saunderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln. ALEXANDER PaTERsoN. 
Barnsley. 


Prrcnpeck S. i. 213).—There is a reference 
to Christopher Pinchbeck in John Ireland’s account 
of Hogarth’s “ Southwark Fair” which may be 
worth quoting. Commenting upon a couplet in 
Bancks’s description of that print, viz., 

“There YEATs and Prncnseck change the Scenes 

To Slight of Hand, and Clock- Machines,” 
he says :— 

“From the above lines, I should suppose that the late 
Mr, Pinchbeck, with his wonderful and surprising piece 
of mechanism the Panopticon was at this fair ; though 
he frequently spoke of one of his brothers, who was a 
thoeman, and who once gave a very largo sum for an 
dephant, and took a room at Southwark Fair, with an 
intention of exhibiting it; ‘ but the passage to this room,’ 
added he, ‘ was so narrow, that though my poor brother 
gut the beast into it, a’ never could get un out on’t, a’ stuck 
tn the middle ont and died / 80, sir, you sees my poor 
brother lost all his money. Ah, he was a most unfor- 
tunate dog in everything he took in hand! and so was I, 
God knows !’” 

In some “entirely new matter,” contributed to 
Major's Hogarth (1841, p. 221), by “a well-known 
aatiquarian,” the Panopticon is explained to be 
probably the “large musical instrument with 
pictures and moving figures, which he [Pinchbeck] 
called ‘The Grand Theatre of the Muses,’ and ex- 
hibited in various parts of London between 1729 
and 1732, and which he advertized at Bartholomew 
Pair in the former year.” Fawkes, the conjuror, 

a curious musical clock, “ purchased of 
Mr. Pinchbeck, Clock-maker in Fleet-street,” that 
played tunes and imitated the notes of birds. In 
1733, Pinchbeck and Fawkes combined their 
exhibitions, and Major prints a long bill of the 
joint entertainment (p. 230). One of Mr. Pinch- 
beck’s tricks recalls a famous exploit of the Indian 
Joggers. It consists in causing “a Tree to grow 
wut of a Flower-Pot on the Table, which blossoms 
bears ripe Fruit in a Minute.” This bill is 
extremely interesting, but too long to quote. It is, 
conrse, by a slip of the pen that, in the extract 
quoted by J., the date of Pinchhbeck’s death is 
given as 1873. He died in 1783, according to 
Major's authority, and was then “of Cockspur 
Street. Austin Dossoy, 


The variety of prince’s meta! or brass which was 
called Pinchbeck did not derive its name from 


but from his father, Christopher Pinchbeck, 


the celebrated clockmaker of Fleet Street, who 
died in 1732, of whom brief notices are to be found 
in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. xii. 341, and 2™4 §, xii. 81. 
There are engraved portraits of both father and 
son. Epwarp Solty. 


Natore-Worsnip (6* §, i, 58).—The following 
works, among others, may be consulted on the 
subject :— 

Libois.—L’Encyclopédie des Dieux et des Héros sortis 
des Qualités des Quatre Eléments et de leur Quint- 
essence. Paris, 1773. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Michelet.—La Bible de l'Humanité. Paris, 1864, 12mo. 

Spinosa (B. de).—Opera que supersunt omnia. lene, 
1802-1803. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Tribechovics (Ad.).—Historia Naturalismi. Ienzx, 
1700. 4to. 

Vanini.—Amphitheatrum Providentie Di- 
vino-Magicum. Lugduni, 1615. 8vo. 

Vanini—De Admirandis Nature, Regine dexque 
Mortalium, Arcanis libri iv, Lutetiz#, 1616, 8vo. 

Henri GAvssEron, 

Ayr Academy, 


“ (6% §. i. 73).—Perhaps the following 
lines, transcribed from Marmion, descriptive of 
the abbey at Holy Island, may prove an illustra- 
tion of this subject :— 

“In Saxon strength that Abbey frowned, 
With massive arches broad and round, 
That rose alternate, row and row, 
On ponderous columns, short and low, 
Built ere the art was known, 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk, 
The arcades of an alley'd walk 
To emulate in stone.” Canto ii. stanza x. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Tne BorDERLAND OF THE ANIMAL AND 
VeceTaBLe Kinepoms” (6" i. 76).—The paper 
inquired for was read by Prof. Allman at the last 
meeting of the British Association, and the full text 
will be found in the Gardener’s Magazine, Aug. 30, 
and Sept. 13, 1879. S. H. 


The paper was read before the Bath Literary 
and Philosophical Association by Mr. J. F. M. 
Harris Stone, F.L.S., and is entitled The Inter- 
dependence of Plants and Animals. It was printed 
for private circulation. I shall be glad to lend my 
copy. Jerom Morcna. 

Cranwells, Bath. 


“Tporatry ” i. 76).—Of course it should 
be idololatry, but this a very awkward word, and 
I doubt if it can be found. The contracted form 
was adopted in Low Latin, and was hence taken 
up into French and English. I quote from my 
Etymological Dictionary : “ Ido-latry (corruption 
of idolo-latry), Middle English idolatrie, Chaucer, 
Cant. Tales, Persones Tale, De Avaritia, section 2 ; 
from French idolatrie, equivalent to Low Latin ido- 
latria, shortened form of idololatria, standing for 
Greek eiddlolatreia, service of idols, Coloss, ili. 5; 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6% 8. I. Man 29, 


composed of eiddlo-, crude form of eiddlon, and 
latreia, service, from latris, a hired servant, which 
from latron, hire. Also idolater, from Old French 
édolatre (Cotgrave), also ill-spelt idolastre in Old 
French, whence M. E. idolastre, Chaucer, C. T. 
Pers. Tale, De Avar., sect. 3.” The Vulgate does 
not use the word in Col. iii. 5. 
Watrer W. 
Cambridge. 


Ericram on THE Ewpress Mavp (6* i. 57). 
—This is “ Matildis epitaphium” in Mat. Paris, 
Hist. Maj. ad an. 1185, p. 143 (London, 1640), as: 

“ Ortu magna, viro major, sed maxima partu, 

Hic jacet Henrici filia, sponsa parens, 
In Speed, p. 481, it is :— 
“ Ortu magna, viro major, sed maxima prole, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, sponsa, nurus, 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Sandford, in his Genealogical History of the 
Kings and Queens of England, states that this 
epigram was engraven on the Empress Maud’s 
tomb, and gives Matthew Paris as his authority 
for the statement. Speed puts this epigram into 
English thus :— 

“ Here Henry's Mother, 
Daughter, Wife, doth rest ; 
By Birth much, more by Spouse, 
By Child most blest.” 
C. J. E. 


Cot. Gzorck FLeetwoop (6" §. i. 76).—Evans’s 
Catalogue of Portraits, vol. ii. p. 154, No. 15936, 
has: “Fleetwood, Col. Geo., of the Vache, in Chal- 
font St. Giles, Bucks, and Parliamentary officer ; 
8vo, 1s., p. b. 1. 2s. 6d. Cooper, 1647. Meyer.” 

Ep. MArsuatt, 


Seaton, Rurtanp (6 §. i. 196).—I suppose 
Sr. Swituty’s crux as to this name is the fact 
that it is that of an inland, and not a seaside, 
town. Perhaps it may be worth while to mention 
that Morris gives Seaton as an example of English 
place-names derived from the A.-S. sea=Germ. 
see, the sea, oralake. It would be quite sufficient, 
therefore, that there should at any past time have 
existed a lake in the neighbourhood, in order to 
explain the occurrence of a Seaton in Rutlandshire. 

Noman. 


Loxpon Lire ry 1720 (6 i, 214).—The 
MS. quoted suggests a reference to the opening 

per of the Connoisseur of Colman and Bonnel 

hornton, which gives somewhat similar informa- 
tion for a later date. White's is still, in 1754, the 
resort of gamesters and men of fashion, but the 
Jews and stock-jobbers frequent Garraway’s, and 
not Jonathan’s ; Bateon’s, instead of Tom’s, attracts 
the doctors ; the clergy patronize St. Paul’s Coffee 
House ; and the Bedford has succeeded to Button’s 
for “polite scholars” and “ wits.” The book- 


sellers, not mentioned in 1720, have a special | 


rallying-place at the Chapter, in Paternoster Roy 

where they decide upon the merits of books by 

that infallible sign, a speedy or a tardy sale 
Avstix Donsoy, 


Pore’s “Imirations or Horace” 9) 
—The passage which puzzles Mr, Drxow is ny 
very difficult of explanation,— 

* From low St. James's up to high St. Paul,” 
The allusion is to the celebrated Bangoriaa 
controversy, which arose from the Low Chunk 
doctrines of Bishop Hoadley, who was in gra 
favour at St. James’s, especially with the Queen 
His chief adversary had been Dr. Francis Hay 
Dean of St. Paul’s. The postage is explained by 
Warburton as expressing all classes of society, |; 
is hardly necessary to point out that grammar hy 
been sacrificed to the exigencies of rhyme, and thi 
tke line should run— 

“ From low St. James’s up to high St. Paul's.” 

F. 

In the second edition of Pope’s Satires ani 
Epistles, for tue Clarendon Press, Mr. M. Pattison 
has these notes upon the lines, Ep. iii. IL 24 
Ox., 1874, p. 133 :— 

“L, 82. ‘ From low St. James's up to high St, Paul’ 
—The distinction of High Church and Low Church cam 
into use about the beginning of the century (170), 
though the distinction of parties thus designated ws 
essentially the same as that which had existed from th 
first establishment of the Church of England ‘& 
James's,’ i.c., the Court, patronized,” &c., ut infra, 

“LL, 83. ‘From him,’ &c.—From the lowest to te 
highest grade of those who deal with money.” 

There is a longer note on I. 84, “ Notches sticks,’ 
which it is not necessary to transcribe further tha 
a reference to “The Humourist (1725), vol. ii 

. 223,” for a notice of the office of “ Teller of the 

xchequer.” Ep. Marsnath 

Sandford St. Martin. 


When I opened my “N. & Q.” I chanced 
have Mr. Pattison’s edition of the Satires and 
Epistles of Pope before me, in which I had read, 
a few days before, the following solution of Me 
Drxon’s difficulty :— 

“St. James's, i.e., the Court, patronized the low 
Church party, who were staunch adherents of the Har 
over family and the Protestant succession, At the 
cathedral church of St. Paul the prebends, being in the 
collation of the bishop of the diocese, Gibson, were mostly 
filled from the High Church party, though the des 
(Francis Hare), who was nominated by Government, wa 


D. 
If Pope, when he wrote— 

“ From low St, James's up to high St, Paul,” 
merely referred to their elevation above the level 
of the Thames, a more complete instance of bathos 
is hardly to be found among the victims of ibe 
Dunciad. The lowest part of St. Jamess 
is about ten feet, St., Paul’s cathedral about forty 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘cht feet, above the river. The contrast between 
rich and poor is well exemplified in the clerk and 
the teller of the Exchequer ; but to contrast high 
wi low by @ difference of forty feet in per- 
jcular measurement is indeed a “lame and 
potent conclusion.” J. Dixon. 


[gs TROIS MERVEILLES DE L’ANGLETERRE” 
g@ , i. 193).—I have often heard it said in 
Frace that in Hyde Park can be seen at once all 
that is worth seeing in England,—Fine trees, fine 
grass, beautiful women, and beautiful horses. 

J 


Biacxstoye ck Biaxiston Famiry (5" §. x. 
107)—Allow me to add a note to those which 
have already appeared in “ N. & Q.” on this sub- 
ject. The eldest son of Marmaduke (Prebendary 
of Durham), with whom Surtees says the male 
representation of the ancient Blakistons seems to 
rest, had a great-grandson, John, baptized in 1710, 
batthe historian says nothing more of him than 
that he was living in ward of John Cooper in 1719. 
I regard this John as identical with my great- 
gandfather of the same name, whose date of birth 
coincides with the above, and who married Isabella 
(ass, from Leyburn, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 
She eloped with him from a ladies’ boarding school. 
He entered the army, but whether serving under 
British colours or those of some foreign power I 
am unable to say, nor do I know in what capacity 
he served. His wife, son Edward, and daughter 
Isabella went with him abroad. My grandfather, 
this Edward, cescribed his parting from them on 
the eve of the storming of some town in (I believe) 
the Netherlands, about 1744-50. He fell in the 
ation, and his wife and children came back to 

land. The widow was buried either at Man- 

, North Yorkshire, or at Denton, Durham. The 
ton engaged in trade in the county in which his 
forefathers had, for so many generations past, 
held large possessions, and where they had allied 
themselves with the Conyers, Bowes, Surtees, 
and other well-known North-country families. 
His descendants, when Surtees wrote, were living 
within a few miles of Darlington, and some are 
still resident in their ancestral county, at no great 
distance from the dilapidated manor house, which 
still retains the name. If these particulars are 
Ukely to interest your correspondents who hav2 
contributed articles relating to this family I shall 
be glad of their insertion, and for any further in- 
formation which they may be in a position to offer. 


W. C. B. 
South Kensington Museum, S. W. 
sia & Q.,” 4th x. 329, 398, 479; xi. 27, 207, 


Also for papers on Rev. W. Blaxton, 5th 

107, 216, 521; vi. 57, 118, 198; vii. 31.) 

or THE Draper Famity, Crarrorp (6 
217)—Mrs. Mortimer may b- 

glad to be reminded that the first Lord Wynford, 


who lived close to Crayford, bore the name of 

William Draper Best ; so probably the present 

Lord Wynford could answer her question as to the 

Draper family. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Tae Derivation AND MeaninG OF CarisTIAN 
Names (6 §. i. 195).—Will you kindly allow 
me to add to my list a name which I inadvertently 
omitted—Theresa ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Gravrstones ractinc Norra anv Sours (6 
8. i. 216).—Brand’s Popular Antiquities contains 
much curious information, and states :— 

“ A singular superstition respecting burial in that part 
of the churchyard which lies north of the church still 
pervades many of the northern districts of England, 
though every trace of it has been eradicated from the 
metropolis. It is that that isthe part appropriated for 
the interment of unbaptized infants, of persons excom- 
municated, of those who have been executed, or of those 
who have laid violent hands on themselves,” 

The passage in Hamlet— 

“ Make her grave straight,” 
is explained by Johnson, — 

“Make her grave from east to west, in a direct line 
parallel to the church ; not from north to south, athwart 
the regular line.” 

Joun Cotuiys Francis. 


Coat or Arms (5 §. xii. 369, 474, 516; 6% 
S. i. 106, 145).—In the chancel, opposite the south 
door of the parish church of St. Paul, in Bedford, 
there stood, and probably does still, a table tomb, 
upon which were figures in brass of Sir William 
Harper and his second wife. That of Sir William 
was noted as remarkable by the late Mr. J. Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A., from its representing him in 
armour as a knight, his alderman’s gown being worn 
over the armour, a combination probably unique 
on a sepulchral brass. Beneath the figures is the 
following inscription :— 

“ Obiit 27 die Februarii 1573 Aiio Aetatis Suae 77. 

“Here under lieth buried the body of Sir William 
Harper, Knight, Alderman and late Lorde Maior of the 
Citie of Londen, withe Dame Margarett his last wife 
which Sir William was borne in this towne of Bedford, 
and here founded and gave lande for the mayntenance of 
a Gramer Schoole.” 

Above the figures were two shields of arms, one 
over Sir William’s head, of Harper only, the other 
over the lady’s head, lost many years ago. Of 
“Dame Margarett’s” surname at the time of her 
‘narriage with Sir William we have no distinct 
information, but Mr. Nichols discovered in Harper's 
will, which was proved by his widow, April 6, 
1574, as executrix, mention of the bequest of a 
“ blacke gowne” to certain “‘well-beloved ffrendes, 
if they will take the paynes to be presente at my 
buriall at Bedford,” and among the names there 
appears that of “Richard Lethers my wifes 
brother”; we may assume, therefore, that her 
name was Lethers. Possibly your correspondent 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. Man. 29, 


D. G. C. E. may be successful in identifying this 
name with the coat of arms to which he has referred. 
Mr. Nichols wrote an interesting paper on the 
biography of Sir William Harper, which has been 
published in the fourth volume of the Transactions 
of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society. Joun Epwarp Price, F.S.A. 
Albion Road, Stoke Newington. 


Branpiet: Avuse (5" §. xii. 387 ; 6 S. i. 41, 
105).—I am inclined to think that both these birds 
are of the Finch family. Is not the brandlet the 
brambling, or mountain finch (Fringilla monti- 
fringilla)? “ Bramlin,” Withals, 1568. Hialli- 
well’s Dictionary gives “‘ Bramline, the Chaffinch.” 
Another instance of this corruption, caused by the 
difficulty of pronouncing } after m, is our dingle 
from dimble, the word used by Ben Jonson and by 
Drayton for a dark hollow or dell. The nonsense 
(?) proverb in Howell :— 

“ Four farthings and a thimble 
Will make a taylor’s pocket jingle,” 

also shows how easily the ear was satisfied in the 
matter. Indeed a score of proverbs might be cited 
to prove that m and n were used convertibly to 
rhyme with each other. The awbe may be another 
of the Fringillide, i.e. the siskin or aberdavine, the 
etymology of which name is unknown to me. 
White (Nat. Hist. of Selborne, letter viii.) speaks 
of having mistaken the aberdavine for the reed 
sparrow. Or perhaps it was one of the many 
names for the white-throat :— 

“The Throstle, she which makes the wood to ring 

With shryching loude that lothsome is to hear,”’ 
is an envious and severe criticism, but not, in my 
Opinion, without some truth in it. If 

“The Mavis eke whose notes are nothing clear,” 
means the blackbird, then “the bird as black as 
cole,” which ends the catalogue, may be the black- 
cap, placed by some next after the nightingale as 
a songster. Viycent 8. Leay, 

Windbam Club. 


Your correspondent’s explanation. (ante, p. 41) is 
ingenious, but he would scarcely have made it 
after he had read the passage in Gascoigne. 
Phylomene is speaking of birds “costly kept in 
cage,” which scarcely applies, I think, to the braut 
goose or the albatross. She mextions the throstle, 
mavis, tom-tit, the finch, linnet, lark, canary, gold- 
finch, blackbird, jay, pie, owl, brandlet, and awbe. 
The “ brandlet for singing sweete and softe,” is 
probably the bird called a “bramble or brambling” 
by Randle Holme, and “ brambling” by Bewick, 
which is a species of bunting. The “ talking 
awbe” (alb) 1 conjecture to have been the white 
cockatoo, 

Boston. 


Two Versions or A Sroryr: “Je suis ni 
roy,” &c, (6" 8. i. 177, 202.)—This distich, which 


certainly belongs to the house of Coucy, and nobiy 
that of Courcy, had not escaped the marvelloudy 
wide reading of Sir Walter Scott. It is cited’, 
Note K., to p. 122 of The Abbot (Black's edition) 
in connexion with a similar saying concerning thy 
house of Seton :— 
“Sunt comites ducesque alii ; sunt denique Teges; 
Sethoni dominum sit satis esse mihi.” 
The Coucy motto is thus given by Sir Walter, wy 
characterises its tenor as that of the “ pride whic 
aped humility ”:— 
* Je suis ni roy, ni prince aussi; 
Je suis le Seigneur de Coucy.” 
A slightly different version is printed in Ande. 
son’s Scottish Nation, i. p. 74, s.v. “ Alexander Il,’ 
“Je ne suis Roy, ni Prince aussi,” &, Mary, 
daughter of Enguerrand de Coucy, “ Sire de Couey; 
and Count of Dreux, was the second wife of Aler. 
ander II., and mother of the last of the Kingsof 
Scotland of the house of Athole, a fact sufficiently 
illustrative of the position of the Lords of Cougy, 
C. H. E. 


The device of the powerful Barons of Couey is; 
* Roi ne suis, 

Prince, ni Comte aussy 

Je suis le Sire de Coucy.” 
The colossal tower of the castle of Coucy and th 
surrounding ruins are well described by M. Violle- 
le-Duc, who took measures to prevent the ruinous 
hand of Time from destroying what remains tow 
of this most interesting building. Tavs, 


Neither of these is correct. The following is 
the generally accepted ola French version :— 
“ Roi ne suis 
Ne prince, ne duc, ne comte aussi, 
Je suis le sire de Coucy.” 
The Sire de Coucy in question was Enguerrand IIL, 
who built the noble fortress of Coucy in the eatly 
part of the thirteenth century. AE 
Little Ealing. 


The motto must, I think, run thus :— 
“ Roy ne suis, 

Ne Prince, ne Duc, ne Comte aussy ; 

Je suis le Sire de Coucy.” 
Tt is attributed to Enguerrand IIL, surnamed the 
Great, who was the leader of the league formed 
by the French barons against Blanche de Castille 
during the minority of Louis IX., and who died ia 
1242. Henri Gavssenoy. 

Ayr Academy. 

It will be plain from the form of the linesia 
rhyme which of the two names is the correct 00 
The story itself appears in two forms. 

*** Je ne suis roy ne prince aussy, 
Je suis le seigneur de Coucy.’ 
On disait encore :— 
‘ Prince je ne daigne, roi je ne puy, 
Je suis le sire de Coucy.’” 
See tom. ii. p. 9 of De Lincy’s Livre des Provabs 
Frangais, Par., 1859. Ep, 
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Viower 1s Heratpry (5 xii. 488 ; 6% 
g {. 83, 225).—If a French example is of any use 
yp your correspondent, I may mention that the 
gmily of Pol of Guienne have for arms, “ Argent, 
thee violets, 2and 1, proper, stalked sable; ona 
chief azare a mullet of eight points pierced or.” 
Wa rer J. Weston. 


Bowxes S. i. 77).—See “N. & Q,” 
§S, vii. 373, for information as to him. 
Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


“Mrswis” (6 S. i. 96).—This name occurs at 
Hastings. I find in the Sussex Archeological 
Collections, vol. xiv. p. 67, that at the time of the 
Domesday Survey the great meadow on the Minnis 
Rock was held by the Abbey of Fécamp ; and, 
among the tenants of the manor of Brede (1847), 
the widow of W. B. Wallis is mentioned as holding 
part of the great meadow containing eighteen acres 
on the Minnis Rock. W. D. Parisu. 


The origin of this word was fully discussed by 
Prov, Skeat, Mr. Wepawoop, and others in 
*“N. & Q.” 5” vii. 328, 374, 418, 499; viii. 176. 

R. P. Hampron Roperts. 


Stuur” (6 S. i. 96).—Surely this 
must have been a royalist witticism, denominating 
the remains of the puritanically demolished “ Paul’s 
eros.” Epwarp H. M.A. 


“Sr. Jonn-at-Dertrorp PisnoKen” (5% §. xi. 
127)—I have delayed answering this query in the 
hope that I might be able to make my reply a 
final one. I regret that I can now de no more 
than clear the way. The passage in Hogartl’s 
Twr from which this curiously complex name is 
supposed to be taken was incorrectly printed by 
the late Mr. Hotten. In the MS. in the British 
Moseum it stands as follows: “At Cuckolds 
Point Wee Sung St. John, at Deptford Pishoken 
and in Blackwall Reach Eat Hung Beef and Bis- 
cuit and Drank Right Hollands.” Further on 
there is a second passage, containing these names, 
¢ “Wee Sail’d Merrily and Sang St. John 
Pishoken and Severall [?] other Songs”; but such 
reference as I have been able to make to the 

Little Warblers” of the period has not enabled 
me to identify these no doubt genial ditties. 

Austin 


Tar Best Movers Waitine Inx (5 S. xii. 
268, 280, 396, 437, 476 ; 6 S. i. 46, 105, 146).— 

Featherstone’s Maroon Black” has been de- 
ervedly commended by several of your coniri- 
sutors, but no one has noted the curious fact that 
ee colour depends on the paper used with it. 
ta postage envelopes it writes an excellent black, 

ton (8d.) post cards and on wrappers it remains 
4 brownish red. T. F. RB. 


“ Ancestor” (6% §. i. 74, 223).—Certainly, 
legally considered, an ancestor may be collateral. 
An ancestor is one who precedes another in the 
possession of real property. Hic er Unique. 


Sir Ricnarp Mason (6% §, i. 86).—L. L. H. 
appears to prefer tne authority of Mark Noble to 
that of two contemporary rec*rds, of the authority 
of which there can be no doubt, as to the parentage 
of Sir Richard Mason. Surely the pedigree 
recorded by him in the 1668 Visitation of Salop, 
and the Book of Benefactors, a most valuable 
record, ar2 better evidence as to the name of his 
father than the essertion of Noble, who is not 
famed for his accuracy in genealcgical matters. 
Was not Sir Robert Mason of Kingsclere son of 
the Recorder ? Georce W. 


Piays anp THE Jews (6% §. i. 96).—In 
the Elizabethan drama the Jew figures prominently. 
Many English travellers and traders were familiar 
with Jews abroad, but it appears strange to me 
that there should have been no Jews or suspected 
Jews in London. They may have figured among 
Spanish and Portuguese or even Dutch strangers. 
By that time, as Portuguese, they had got into the 
Spanish West Indies. Hype CLARKE. 


Worcestersuire Worps: “ Kerrit” §, 
xi. 185, 231, 292 ; xii. 236, 278, 516).—No doubt 
the Welsh c:ffyl—=horse, but whether this be a form 
of cheval or caballus I cannot say. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Curious Nicknames oF Four Cuarets IN 
a County Town (6™ S. i. 114).—It is thought 
that a few words of explanation are necessary to 
enable the general public to enter into the humour 
of the distich communicated by Syw1. 

Sr. Swirnry. 


Norcuirre Famity §. i. 216).—The follow- 
ing references, taken from Marshall’s Genealogists 
Guide, may be of use to C.D. They are to be 
found s.v. “ Norcliff, Norcliffe, or Northcliffe” : 
Surtees Soc., xxxvi. 341; Burke’s Commoners, ii. 
630 ; Landed Gentry, second edition, supp., third, 
fourth, and fifth editions ; Foster's Yorkshire Pedi- 
grees ; Foster’s Visitations of Yorkshire, p. 558 ; 
Harl. Soc., viii. 241. Nomap. 


“ Azertuna” (6% §, i, 215) is Spanish for olive. 
H. G. is not quite cerrect in his quotation. It 
runs thus :— 

Azeituna una 
Oro, des plata, 
Tres plomo, 
Quatro mata.” 
One olive is gold, two silver, three lead, and four 
kill. The moral is that olives in moderation are 
wholesome, but in excess the reverse. 


F. W. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6° S. 1. Mag 20, 


Earty Book Auctions (5" §. xii. 28. 95, 103, 
171, 211, 411, 436; 6 S. i. 206).—F. W. J. 
mentions Mr. Simmons as holding the first book 
auction in Leeds in 1692. Was he one Nevill 
Simmons, who was in Kidderminster in 1664, who 
printed, or rather had printed for him, Richard 
Baxter's books, and afterwards was a bookseller in 
Sheffield ? ArtTuur JACKSON, 


“ Unper FLYING SEAL” (6 S. i, 215).—I have 
always understood this expression to mean a letter 
sent in an open envelope to an intermediate person, 
who, after perusal, closes and forwards it as ad- 
dressed, thus avoiding the necessity of sending 
a copy. Cuartes WY 

This expression applies to letters provided with 
a wax seal, but in such a manner as not to be 
closed by it. The French have the phrase 
“cachet volant,” which Littré defines, “ Cachet qui 
n’adhére qu’au pli supérieur d'une lettre sans la 
fermer.” Hewyrt Gavsseron, 


Views or Covent Garpen Market (5% 
S. xii. 441, 469, 481 ; 6" 8. i. 9, 174, 227).—He 
is a bold man who would set his authority against 
a parish register. But, in these pages especially, 
accuracy is a thing of such vital importance that I 
cannot refrain from endeavouring to reconcile my 
data with Mr. Wespe’s. Under the head of 
“ Ecclesiastical Preferments,” in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Dec., 1754, occurs the following : 
“ Dr. Craddock, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 3501. 
per Annum (Tattersall preferred).” In Dec, 
1756 : “ Dr. Craddock, rector of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, first chaplain to the Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Lieut. of Ireland.” In Oct., 1757, there 
is an announcement taken from the London 
Gazette: “ Whitehall, Oct. 18, The king has been 
pleased to order letters patent under the great seal 
of Treland, for the promotion of John Cradock (sic), 
D.D., ta the Bishoprick of Kilmore.” These were 
my sources of information, and they are correctly 
cited. As they do not appear to agree with the 
registers, I think it must be assumed that Dr. 
Crad‘ock did not enter upon his functions until 
some months after he was appointed. I take this 
opportunity of echoing the editorial plaint affixed 
to the last reply. Surely the old gateways, so 
familiar to us all, might with propriety have been 
preserved. Austin Dosson. 


“ Sitveriines ” (6 §. i, 37, 222).—When was 
this word substituted for “‘ pieces of silver”? In 
the edition of the Bible 1599 the latter term is 
used. Hic er Unique. 


Wrortn, or Lovucnton Hatt, Essex (6% 
8. i. 96). —The History of Essex, by a Gentleman, 
1770, says, in reference to the Wroth family :— 

“ The manor of Loughton was in the Wroth family for 
many generations, John Wroth, Eeq., one of the ver- 


durers of Waltham forest, dying without issue in 172 
left this estate, after his wife s decease, to the Ri ; 
William Henry, Earl of Rochford. In 1745 his lords 
sold it for the sum of 24,500¢. to William Whittaker, Be 
of Lime Street, London.” . 
Tuomas Bra, 
Avutnors or Booxs WanTep (6" §, i, 217)~ 
“ Love in a Balloon” originally appeared in Qag, 
Week, under the title of “The Tale he told the Maring 
Mr. Litchfield Moseley was long credited with theauthy. 
ship, but it was, 1 believe, really written by Mark Lemme 
WILLMorr Diyos, 
This was a short story which appeared in Beds’ 
Christmas Annual, between the years 1867 and 1g): 
anonymous. Epwarp H. Marsmau, MA 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (64 § j, 
157, 206).— 
A righteous man,” Xe. 
The version of this proverb as originally asked forby 
a classical authority, though incorrect :—* ‘ The mereifd 
man,’ said Meg, when her guest had left the kitchen, % 
merciful to his beast.’”—S¢t. Ronan’s Well, chap. it, 
Epwarp H. Marsaau, MA 
(6% i. 217.) 
“ When life itself was new,” Ke. 
Rogers, Pleasures of Memory, part i, 1. 19. 
Frepx. Burk 
“ A pagan, kissing, for a step of Pan,” Ke, 
Mrs. Barrett Browning's Aurora Leigh, second editim, 
1857, book v. p. 221. Wa. 
Nil nisi clavis deest,” 
is one of the sentences engraved upon the decoration, « 
jewel, of a Royal Arch Freemason. The wordsrefers 
the symbols which form part of the jewel. PR 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The History of the Honourable Artillery Company. By 
Capt. G. A. Raikes. (Bentley.) 

Cart. Ratkes has now completed his record of the 
earliest organized association of citizen soldiers in Gres 
Britain, probably in the world—a military body ovr 
which Parliament has no control, and which, being 
self-supporting and receiving neither capitation grantor 
any aid whatever from the public funds, is govemel 
under numerous royal charters, granted ard confirmed 
by succeeding sovereigns, from the time of Henry Vill 
Without entering into the controversial question #® 
the origin of the Company, the fact is that a militiy 
organization was formed under the auspices of Hear 
VIIT., and instituted for the promotion of the science 
artillery, i.e. the practice cf long-bows, cross-bows, a 
hand guns, and also as a nursery whence effet! 
officers could be obtained, It was endowed with pr 
vileges, and fostered by succeeding sovereigns; ands- 
though its numbers varied, sometimes to attenuate 
pheenix-like it sprang up again with fresh vitality, a 
preserved its continuity. What part the Company pay 
during the Commonwealth is not mentioned, but 
inference is that it was not antagonistic to the : 
ment and che Protector, or its dissolution would lar 
been inevitable. The author states that “the Compt 
never belonged to the force known as the Traine! 
Bands”; the whole, however, of cb. v. vol. i. pe 
to their proceedings, simply because some of their 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


j labour of transcribing upwards of forty 
aad while teinted books in the British Museum is to be 
men ed, the digression might have been well spared, 
far as the subject-matter is concerned. 

When the Militia of the kingdom was reorganized, in 
Charles II.’s reign, one special object in view was the 
dissolation of all military associations, those of the City 
of London being excepted. ‘Thus the Artillery Com- 

y was saved from annihilation, and was honoured by 
Duke of York's acceptance of the office of “ Com- 
mander-in-chief ” the first time this title was conferred. 

In 1685 the Company assured the style of “ Honour- 
sile,” a title recognized in official documents in 1863. 
When the Duke of York succeeded to the throne he 
ptained the command, and confirmed the appointments 
of the various officers, being satisfied with their loyalty, 
and fearing, doubtless, that any mutation might not con- 
duce to his interests. 

William III. was able to take a more liberal view of the 
petition. In the first year of his reign he issued a warrant 
guthor:zing the Company to train and exercise in arms, 
and to hold free and open courts for the annual choice of 
oficers, according to the ancient rule and practice. 
Vatil the present reign a licence in the same form was 
wually granted by each sovereign on his accession. The 
rules at present in force bear date Jan. 13, 1862. Each 
member, on admission, signs a declaration, upon honour, 
of being well affected towards the Queen and Constitution, 
that he will obey the orders of his officers whilst under 
arms, that he wi!l conform to all rules and regulations of 
the Company, and that he will appear under arms upon all 
cecasions when the corps may be mustered for the purpose 
of assisting the civil power. Whilst the officers have com- 
missions granted them for five years, they are to take mili- 
taryrank only during the time that the corps may be call d 
out on actual service, and then as the youngest of their 
mak. As the oldest volunteer corps, the Company takes 
the right of the line in all Volunteer reviews. For- 
tunately no hostile invasion has occurred to call for its 
services ; and in a body of armed citizens residing in our 
midst we do not expect a recital of daring feats of arms 
ora “seeking the bubble reputation”; but the Company 
bas at all times evinced its zeal to support the civil 

rt. It rendered efficient aid in the Gerdon riots in 

780, when it was actually under fire for the first time 
during its existence. The Company had also a position 
ssigned to it in the force appointed for the defence of 
the metropolis when a French invasion appeared im- 
minent in 1798, Capt. Raikes’s volumes are replete with 
searly one hundred illustrations, some of them of con- 
siderable topographical interest. The second volume 
opens with a coloured photograph of the Prince of Wales, 
in his uniform of Captain-General and Colonel, executed 
especially for this work, so that the author has spared 
mither troudle nor expense in its preparation, The 
Honourable Artillery Company may be congratulated on 
having found so capable a chronicler, but general readers 
will be inclined to wish that there had been somewhat 
ess diffuseness in minute details, 


Memoranda on the Tragedy of Hamlet, By J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps, PRS. by J.E. Adlard.) 
IsteD and abrupt as they frequently are, the Memo- 
randa on the Tragedy of Hamlet of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
ve more intrinsic value than can be claimed by any 
reent contribution to Shakspearian literature. As such 
will have to undergo serious consideration when 
next an exegesis of Hamlet is attempted. For this reason 
we repret that they did not appear in time to take their 
™ in that storehouse of suggestion, information, and 
yecture, the edition of Ham/et recently issued by Mr. 


tt 
men may have belonged to the Arti!lsry Company ; 


H. H. Furness, as part of the American Variorum E.lition 
of Shakspeare. Mere gleanings as they are from the 
papers of the first of living Shakspearian critics, they 
possess a certain measure of absolute authority. It was 
at one time the intention of the author to have shaped 
these and other memoranda into a connected essay, but 
the “stealing steps of time” warn him that “ unless 
this and similar contributions to Shakspearian literature 
are produced in a slipshod and uncorrected fashion, they 
will never see the light at all.” It is impossible to give 
an idea of the contents of a book which is avowedly “a 
thing of shreds and patches.” So varied and significant 
are many of them, however, it is almost perplexing tv 
find the author avowing his inability to understand the 
tragedy of Hamlet as a whole, and his despair of “ meeting 
with any theories that will reconcile its perplexing incon- 
sistencies ; making, of course, allowanc s for those that 
are most likely intentional.” The modesty that dictates 
these sentences, and those on the value of his own con- 
tributions which follow, ia in grateful contrast with 
the dogmatism to which we are used in Shakspearian 
controversy. Turning to the matter we can but advise 
our readers to study carefully the passages, pages 14 et 
sq.,in which, in opposition to the view propounded by 
Goethe, and received into general favour, it is shown 
that Hamlet is “a man of singular determination, and, 
excepting in occasional paroxysms, one of powerful self- 
control,” to take special cognizance of the lines (page 
16) in which the misconceptions of Hamlet's character 
are said to arise from accepting his soliloquies as “ con- 
tinuous illustrations of his character, instead of being, a3 
they most'y are, transient emanations of his subtle irri- 
tability’; to follow closely the comparison between the 
texts of the editions of 1603 and 1604, and the interesting 
references which follow, and, above all things, not to for- 
get the concluding chapter, on esthetic critiiism. By 
publication of this volume Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps hss 
conferred another anda valuable obligation upon echolars. 


The Figure Painters of Holland. By Lord Ronali 

Gower. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

It is a disadvantage to Lord Ronald Gower that the bio- 
graphies cf Rembrandt and Hals have already appeared in 
the series of “ Great Masters.” On the other hand, it is 
not easy to understand how they could have been treated 
adequately in the present connexion. In eighty pages of 
this small volume there are accounts of sixteen artists; 
and these are necessarily rather of the order of dictionary 
articles than biographies. Nevertheless, these too brief 
sketches have their value. They appear to contain the 
results of all those recent critical inquiries which have 
done so much to rehabilitate the characters of the Dutch 
painters. Indeed, if the subject is pursued in the future 
with the same vigour of championship there is no reason 
why Adriaen Brouwer and Frans van Mieris should not 
ultimately “ draw out” as beautifully moral as Rob the 
Grinder under the queries of Miss Tox. It is true that 
some of their paintings will present a curious com- 
mentary on such a view, but they are at least entitled t» 
the excuse of Herrick and Catullus, urged nowadays als» 
by M. Emile Zola, that no one has the right to infer the 
artist's life from the artist’s works. Of their recent 
apologists—to return to the volume before us—Lor.t 
Ronald Gower gives us an ample list, together with some 
thirty pages of their pictures, compiled from the official 
catalogues. As a practical handbook to the study of a 
particular school his contribution to this popular series 
deserves praise. 

We may take this opportunity of noting that Messra, 
Sampson Low & Co, have recently issued an édition de 
luxe of Mr. W. B. Scott’s Little Masters, noticed recently 
in these pages. As the work of a specialist, the book 
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was already of marked interest, and not unfortunate in 
its illustrations; in its new Roxburghe binding, with the 
excellent photographic copies of engravings which have 
now been added, it becomes a work of art worthy of 
any library. 


Poems and Dramatic Sketches. By Joseph Kindon, B.A. 
(Newman & Co.) 

Mr. Kriypon’s poems are as good as nine-tenths of the 
verse that annually issues from the press ; and some of his 
sonnets have a genuine impulse and a definite raison 
Witre. His errors are more his misfortune than his 
fault, since tL2y arise from inexperience. He has intro- 
duced his work by that red rag to the critic, a somewhat 
injudicious preface ; and from the merely popular point 
of view he has not been happy in the eelection of his 
dramatic themes. But init‘al mistakes of this kind have 
been made by the most distinguished poets; and Mr, 
Kindon, too, may be more fortunate in his future efforts. 
In the mean time he has our good wishes. 


Tue Privtep CaTALocur oF THE ADVOCATES’ 
—Too much praise cannot be given to ail concerned in 
the production of this great book ; not only for the quality 
of the work, but also for the exceptional (indeed I may 
say Scotch) perseverance with which it has, after years 
of unceasing toil, been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The Advocates’ Library now holds the distinguished 
position of being the only great library which has a com- 
~~ catalogue of its printed books. Many smaller 
ibraries (amongst which Manchester takes the lead) have 
printed catalogues, but what makes the completion of the 
Advocates’ Catalogue remarkable is its size, the library 
being one of the largest in the United Kingdom. It is not 
necessary for me to enumerate the numbers of libraries, 
great and small, which have started such works and left 
off at the beginning, but the list would be a very long one. 
All honour, ¢hen, to the Faculty of Advocates, who have 
found the money for this work, 5,285/. (of which 3,327. has 
been absorbed by the printing and paper), for the seven 
ponderous quar*‘o volumes printed in double columns. 
Anonymous literature has had much attention from the 
librarians, and the method of cataloguing it is much better 
than that of any other catalogue I know—of course I ex- 
cept the British Museum catalogue, which is not printed. 
If your readers could refer to the Advocates’ Catalogue 
of om asking for the authors of anonymous books, they 
would stand a fair chance of having many of their ques- 
tions answered. I have, however, to suggest that the 
system of cataloguing anonymous and pseudonymous 
books might be better than it is, For instance, in entries 
of titles, “‘ By the author of,” &c., under the real name, 
these words are left out, “ [anon.)" being put in instead. 
I should have preferred these words left in with “[pseud. ].” 
Again, in entries of titles, such as by ‘‘ A layman,” under 
the real name these words are given as on the title-page, 
but no “[anon.]” or “[pseud.]” nor any other mark to 
show that the name may not be indicated somewhere in 
the book. I will not conclude this short note without a 
mention of the names of those gentlemen who have taken 
leading parts in this compilation. The late Samuel Hal- 
kett was the projector, but he only lived to see a ve 
small part in print. On his death his successor, Mr. T 
Hill Jamieson, continued it, after much discussion, leaving 
out the biographical matter and shortening the titles. 
The present learned librarian, Mr. J. T. Clark, has 
brought the greater part of the work to the long wished- 
for conclusion with the assistance of Mr. Hjaltalin. 

Hast. 


Tue Rev. E. W. Blore, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Can bridge, has presented to the Lambeth Library the 


architectural drawings, by the late Edward Blore, 
of Lambeth Palace, as restored and nlarged 


Dr. Cuarnock's Glossary of the Esse Dialect 
was reviewed by us last week, is published by ma 
Triibner & Co., and not by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 


Tue Rev. Joun C. Jackson writes; 
extensive work ever printed on vellum has, un fortandil 
been destroyed. It was no less than the 
Universelle, with suppl t, in all containin, more tha 
eighty volumes. It was begun for the first \apolegg 
While in London after the abdication of Louis 
it was offered to several public institutions ania 
collectors, but as no purchaser could be found tw 
eventually broken up. A record of such @ sump 
work will probably intereet some of your reademm Ie 


informed that the original cost was 1, 


Patices ta Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 
On all communications should be written the name agi 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicallaam 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Eritapus.— Mr. Rosert Barnett, The Union, 
writes :—“ Will any of your correspondents kina 
me the epitaphs of their parish churches, age 
compiling a complete collection of English ¢ ed 
should be vastly obliged if any one would help aaa 
way I suggest.” 

W. J. Browx.—Probably to be found either iii 
J. 8. Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo, or Mn 
Symonds’s Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buona 
7. Campanella, 

J. B, (Mlobart Town).—We have considered 
gestion, and think it not only in itself too vast forma 
ful execution, but also missing the point that a 
the three or four hundred thousand you name ail 
any sense fit subjects for such a work. 

Mr. Tnorne, in “N. & Q.” viii. 80, will 
Dryden “certainly died as the morning of Ii 
dawned, 1700.” 

M. R.—Jamieson, Dict. of the Scottish Languaggii 
“ Jo, joe; sweetheart,” from the “ French joie=in 
Our correspondent asks for the words of Mammy 
enigma — “ Manelaughter, man’s laughter” 
about twenty-five years ago. d 

Netire Mactacayn.—2, Buried or hidden 
companion ; 4, two sous a point ; 5, supple. 

T. F. (Merivale, Christ Church, N.Z.).—Welle 
happy to insert a query, if you will say exactly 7m 
require. 

A Corresponpext asks for the names of a 
relating to Spanish folk-lore and superstitiqia” 
particularly of Andalusia and Murcia. 

8. T. R.—Aurelius (or Aulus) Cornelius Cela 

G, P.—Pone, prep. with acc.—behind. 

W. 8. E.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed aim 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisemelaam 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Oi 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retuznaay 
munications which, for any reason, we do not pnat ; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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